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Events of the Beek. 


Tue most important event of the week is the 
publication of a letter from Lord Loreburn in Thursday’s 
“Times,” pleading for a conference on the Irish situa- 
tion. Lord Loreburn analyses the considerations that 
may be supposed to weigh with party leaders, and shows 
that victory for either side must involve all the risks 
and evils of violence and strife. It is a great delusion, 
he points out to those who think that peace would follow 
if the Tories took office as the result of a General 
Election, “to suppose that our choice is between two 
paths, one leading to fury and bloodshed, the other lead- 
ing to tranquillity.’’ If no kind of agreement is possible 
there is trouble and bad feeling in front of us whatever 
happens. All this Lord Loreburn sets out with great 
power, and his appeal to the Unionist leaders not to 
postpone the public interest to any falsely conceived 
party objects is bound to make a great impression. Deal- 
ing with the threats of Ulster, Lord Loreburn reminds 
Sir Edward Carson that the people of Great Britain have 
some claim to be considered. ‘ When Protestants in the 
North claim that the Imperial Parliament and Executive 
shall alone govern their country, surely they do less than 
justice to the complaints which are made in England and 
Scotland of the miserable inefficiency which now afflicts 


us here.”’ 
* * * 


Lorp Loresurn’s conclusion is that a Con- 
ference is desirable in the public interest, and in the 





interests of all parties; but he thinks that though the 
Conference should sit in private, if the Conference fails 
the final proposals and answers should be made public. 
The letter is a model of clear and incisive reasoning, and 
it is written with a deep sense of the gravity of the situa- 
tion. In view of the comments made on it in the 
leading article of the “ Times,’’ it is important to add 
that there is nothing in it to give any suggestion that 
Lord Loreburn’s fundamental conviction of the justice 
and necessity of giving Ireland self-government is in any 


way shaken. 
* » * 


ANNOUNCEMENTS had been made that Mr. Bonar 
Law was to speak side by side with Sir Edward Carson in 
Ireland in the autumn. Mr. Balfour spoke on Saturday 
at Haddington, and confined himself to the position of 
the Government. He said that the Government must 
notice by this time “ that the deep, immovable, settled 
conviction of the men of Ulster is a thing which brushes 
aside all those fine spun Parliamentary grievances which 
looked so clear two or three years ago,” That being so, 
what would the Government do? There was more than 
one course before them. They could dissolve before 
advising the King to pass the Home Rule Bill, or they 
might cherish the idea of dissolving after passing Home 
Rule, but before it came into operation. By the first 
course they would not reconcile Ulster, but they would 
remove one of her grievances. If they followed the 
second course, could they afford to take the steps they 
would have to take if Ulster was to be coerced?! He 
understood that, up to the present the Government had 
favored the second course. But ite inconveniences and 
dangers were so great that he did not believe that a set 
of men brought up in British traditions would persist 
in it. 

* * * 

ANOTHER train of thought and discussion has been 
started by Mr. Cave, who wrote to the ‘‘ Times’’ on 
Saturday to express the hope that if the Government 
decided against an election, the King might exercise his 
undoubted right and dissolve Parliament before the next 
Session. The ‘‘ Times’’ was evidently alarmed that a 
responsible politician should make such a proposal, and 
remarked that it had only to be stated with 
its complications, for its constitutional absurdity to be 
revealed. “It is a first principle of our Constitution 
that the King acts solely on the advice of his Ministers.” 
Undeterred by this warning, on Wednesday Sir William 
Anson wrote to the ‘‘ Times,’’ not indeed following Mr. 
Cave’s suggestion, but indicating another revolutionary 
way of dealing, arguing that the King must either con- 
vert his Ministers, or find others who would take the 
responsibility that succeeded dissolution. Lord Hugh 
Cecil wrote to the same effect but more guardedly, 
arguing that all that was important was to prevent a 
conflict between the King and the people, and the King 
and a representative House of Commons. 

* + * 

Tue intervention of the Trades Union Congress in 
the struggle for free speech in Dublin has been a dramatic 
success. On Sunday a meeting was held in Sackville 
Street, at which the representatives of the Congress spoke 
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side by side with the Irish labor leaders. The meeting 
was held in the very place for which the earlier meeting 
had been announced. There was an audience of 40,000 
persons, and the demonstration was a triumph of orderly 
behavior. Mr. Henderson and Mr. Barnes were among 
the labor leaders who spoke. Mr. Barnes was careful not 
to associate himself with any policy of breaking agree- 
ments or of anarchy in trade unionism, but all the 
speakers were emphatic on the importance of maintaining 
elementary rights, and of the necessity of raising the 
standard of life. The working classes could not have 
found a more effective way of demonstrating the justice 
of their demand for a full inquiry into the conduct of 
the police, now, we are glad to see, promised. 
* * + 

For the rest, unfortunately, there is not much 
improvement to record. A conference was held 
on Monday between the masters and delegates 
from the trade unions representing the British 
Trades Union Congress, the Irish Trades Congress, 
and the Dublin Trades Council. The Conference lasted 
for several hours, and broke up about nine o’clock in the 
evening. The newspaper representatives were informed 
that the Conference had adjourned for a week, but it is a 
good sign that it has had a long continuous sitting. It is 
stated that the chief difficulties in the way of a settlement 
arose over the demand for the reinstatement of all 
strikers as a preliminary to the setting-up of a Concilia- 
tion Board, and the question of guarantees for the observ- 


ance of agreements. 
* * aa 


Tue last instalment of Count Hayashi’s disclosures 
in the “ Jiji” is not so piquant as the first, on which we 
commented a fortnight ago. We still wait an answer 
to the question that we then asked—How came it that 
Germany, who had first suggested the idea of an 
alliance, was left out of it atthe end? It was a calamity 
to the world that she was left out, for, had she been in, 
not only in all probability would there have been no war 
between Russia and Japan, but the Treaty would pro- 
bably have been an “open door” commercial treaty 
pure and simple, and it would have laid the foundations 
of a permanent entente with Germany. It was only at the 
very end that Germany was dropped, for though Hayashi 
did not want her, Lord Lansdowne did, and he kept her 
informed of the course of the negotiations. Then, suddenly, 
late one night, when the final draft of the Treaty was 
ready for signature, he changed his niind, and asked that 
it should not be shown to Germany. Why? It was the 
turning point of European history for the next ten 
years. According to Hayashi’s diary, his request that 
the draft should not be shown came too late. It was 
shown to the German Ambassador in Tokio, but Prince 
von Buelow, then Chancellor, refused to be a party to it, 
having taken umbrage on other grounds. Of course, 
this is only half the story. There were forces pushing 
Lord Lansdowne from Germany. What were they? 

* * * 

WE can guess, and the practical moral is that the 
anti-German bias given to our foreign policy for the 
next ten years came not from either political party, but 
from a camarilla which never appeared in public politics. 
The politics of cabals, where they are not governed by 
self-interest, show all the fickleness of personal likes and 
dislikes. One is impressed by the extraordinary levity 
of diplomacy as revealed in Hayashi’s Diary. When 
Japan started her parallel negotiations with Russia, Lord 
Lansdowne was in a pickle of nervousness. “I warn 
you,” said Mr. (now Sir F.) Bertie of the Foreign Office, 
“that Russian pledges would be repudiated without com- 
punction, and I advise you to be most careful.’’ Yet the 





Foreign Office which could talk like that in 1901, a few 
years later was itself concluding a treaty with Russia. 
The chief motive of the alliance with Japan was fear and 
suspicion of Russia. Five years, and Germany had 
stepped into Russia’s place! Query: How long does it 
take the Foreign Office to box the compass of its 
opinions? Would an informed democracy be guilty of 
such levity ? 


* * * 

Secret diplomacy, then, is a fickle and inconstant 
diplomacy. But the strangest paradox is that though 
it may be secret to some of its agents and to the peoples 
whose fate is settled by these frivolous and incompetent 
pedants, it is rarely secret to the other side. Prince Ito, 
though he was Premier, had no conception how far 
Hayashi had committed Japan to Britain, and Hayashi, 
though he had suggested working on British fears of 
Russia, denounces Ito’s mission to St. Petersburg as 
outrageous. They are always mystifying and misunder- 
standing each other. But the other side understands 
perfectly. Lord Lansdowne knew more about Ito’s 
mission to Russia than Hayashi. It comes to this, that 
secret diplomacy keeps in ignorance in exact proportion 
to the right to know. The people who have most right 
are kept in complete ignorance, its agents who have some 
right to know are in semi-ignorance, but those whom it 
might conceivably serve national interests to keep in 
darkness bask in the bright sunlight of information. 

* * * 

THE negotiations between Turkey and Bulgaria for 
the settlement of Thrace began on Monday, and by the 
leisurely character of the proceedings they seem likely to 
last a long time. Turkey’s claims include Adrianople, 
Kirk Kilissé, and a number of positions west of the 
Maritsa, and though the Bulgarian delegates will hold 
out as long as they can for better terms, it is fairly 
obvious what the final settlement must be. Turkey will 
keep Adrianople and Kirk Kilissé, and probably also 
some of the “‘ strategic ’’ positions west of the Maritsa ; 
on the other hand, Bulgaria, if she holds out, will get 
railway communication with the sea at Dedeagatch, and 
she may also be able to make special arrangements for 
the disarmament of the Adrianople forts and the with- 
drawal of the Turkish garrison. In any case, the Treaty 
of London will be completely re-written. The net result 
will be to prove to the world that a Treaty concluded 
under the auspices of the Concert has less sanction than 
the Treaty of Bucharest, in which the Concert had no 
part. 


* * * 

THE main question, however, is whether the agree- 
ment reached will be purely territorial or whether it will 
also contain secret articles of alliance between Turkey 
and Bulgaria. Will Bulgaria look to Turkey for help in 
securing to her nationals under Servia and Greece their 
rights? The idea of autonomy for Bulgars in Macedonia 
is said to be popular in Sofia, but if it led Bulgaria into 
an alliance with Turkey it would destroy the hopes of 
permanent peace. Is there no one in Servia and Greece 
with sufficient statesmanship to make timely provision 
against this calamity? Cannot M. Jonescu use his in- 
fluence with the allies of Roumania to induce them to 
adopt a policy of conciliation to the Bulgars under their 
rule? For Turkey, too, the alliance would be disastrous. 
Her true policy is to turn her back to Europe and to fix 
all her hopes for the future in Asia. 

* * * 

ConSIDERABLE stir has been caused in France by a 
speech of the King of Greece at Potsdam in acknow- 
ledging the gift of a Field-Marshal’s baton from the 
Emperor William. He proclaimed ‘loudly and in 


public,’’ that next to the valor of his troops, they had 
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to thank for the victories of the Greek Army in the war 
the training he and his brother officers had received in 
the German Staff College. The reorganisation of the 
Greek Army was the work mainly of Frenchmen—Colonel 
Eydoux and his military mission ; and the French press 
is asking indignantly where they come in. The jealousy 
of the French and the jubilation of the Germans are both 
alike ridiculous. Differences in matériel between the 
European armies there undoubtedly are, and the Greek 
artillery, which was French, was perhaps the most im- 
portant contributor to the Greek victories. But no 
nation, unless it be the British, has a set of distinctive 
military principles all to itself. 
* * * 

WE’ need only look to the evidence of the drivers 
and firemen tendered at the Board of Trade inquiry into 
the Aisgill tragedy, in order to applaud Major Pringle’s 
prompt reversal of his decision to hold the inquiry in 
secret. Subject to further light, that evidence establishes 
prima facie a number of points. It is clear that 
the coal was bad—so bad that the Company have with- 
drawn the supply. It could not pull the first train up 
the incline, and it sent the driver and fireman of the 
second laboring to keep their steam up, when they ought 
to have been in the cab, watching for the Mallerstang 
signal. Therefore, the quality of the coal was the 
mechanical cause of the two trains being brought crashing 
together in the ascent of the incline. We make this 
point, because the General Superintendent intervened 
with an enlargement of Major Pringle’s too formal 
examination of the second driver, and the suggestion that 
it was quite natural for this man to be anxious about 
his steam. It is right to add that the Midland Company 
denied responsibility for Major Pringle’s grave error. 

* * * 

Proressor OLiverR Lopce’s Presidential address to 
the British Association at Birmingham was on the lines 
that the public have been taught to expect from him. 
He made an eloquent protest against the dogmatism of 
the earlier generation of scientists, and described the 
scepticism that had set in among scientific thinkers. 
“ Ancient postulates were being pulled up by the roots.’’ 
“ Scientists are questioning whether such great prin- 
ciples as the conservation of energy or even the conser- 
vation of matter, are always and everywhere valid.’’ He 
discussed the controversies in physics, and in this con- 
nection urged also that science could not deal only in 
denials and negatives. The study of life and the study 
of matter must be carried on by different methods. The 
extreme school of biologists said that the laws of 
chemistry and physics accounted for everything. It was 
true that they accounted in part for the color of a sunset, 
but did they account for our own feelings of joy and 
exaltation? His own view was that the methods of 
science were not so limited in their scope as had been 
thought, and that the psychic region could be investigated 
and brought under law also. Already he believed that 
the evidence went to prove that discarnate intelligence 
might interact with us on the material side, and that we 
might hope to attain some understanding of a larger 
existence. He concluded with a warning against the old 
and easy error of supposing that we had discovered the 
one and only way of exploring the depths of the Universe. 

* * * 

THE Imperial troops disgraced themselves after the 
surrender of Nankin, and among the victims of their 
violence were three Japanese subjects, who were mur- 
dered while walking along the streets under a Japanese 
flag. The Chinese Government has apologised at Tokio for 
the outrage, and has promised a strict inquiry ; but it is 








doubtful whether the Japanese Government will be con- 
tent. A somewhat ominous message from the Tokio 
correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph ’’ says that the 
Japanese Government is in negotiation with the British, 
and will do*nothing definite until certain points in an 
agreement between them relating to the Yangtsze Valley 
have been cleared up. That would seem to point to the 
possibility of punitive operations, having as their object 
the acquisition of some point on the Chinese coast from 
which Japan could protect her subjects if necessary. We 
took Hongkong and Germany Kiao-Chow for no more ; 
but even two wrongs do not make a right, and if any 
such project is on foot, it is to be hoped that our Govern- 
ment, who would have to be consulted, under the terms 
of the Alliance, before any action was taken, will 
strenuously oppose it. 
*” & * 

Tue ill-treatment of Japanese subjects has aroused 
great excitement in Tokio. A Mr. Abe, who was head of 
the Chinese section of the Foreign Office, was murdered 
last week, and on the following Sunday a mob made an 
attack on the Foreign Office. It is remarkable that 
after two such gross outrages the Foreign Office should 
have received a deputation from the malconténts. The 
Japanese Government already has a short way with 
rioters, and it almost looks as though it was not wholly 
displeased at the violence of the Jingoes. It is called 
public opinion, but it looks more like a modernised 
version of the outrages of the medieval Samurai. 

a” * 7 

Tue German naval airship “L1’’—a Zeppelin—came 
to grief off Heligoland on Tuesday, and thirteen of her 
crew were drowned. She had gone up in fine weather, 
but a sudden squall downed her to the sea, and she sank 
in an hour. These airships in an unfavorable wind are 
like sailing ships on a lee shore which has no harbors. 
This is the eighth airship that the Germans have lost 
in as many years, and the rate of mortality, especially 
when it is remembered that they do not ascend in stormy 
weather, would be considered a high one. But it is not 
higher, or so high, as that of aeroplanes, and their 
sailing qualities, in good weather, are now so constant 
that one has ceased to hear of their successful flights. 
The accident throws no new light on the com- 
parative merits of airships and aeroplanes, and 
it may well be that the Germans are right in 
pinning their faith to airships for the purposes 
for which they require them—namely, for accurate 
military observations, and for defensive naval operations 
inshore. The supreme advantage of the airship is the 
power of standing still, and the steady platform for 
gun fire. The exploits of the aeroplane are more showy, 
but its reports of things seen are necessarily less 


accurate. 
* * 


THE cricket season of 1913 has witnessed a distinct 
revival of the game, in which the fine weather and the 
brilliancy of the play have both played a part. But 
cricket—the most charming and finished of English 
games—-still suffers from too much professionalism—that 
is, from the dulness that comes of high skill, wielded by 
men who have to earn their living. It is, therefore, 
somewhat over-trained, and a good team of amateur 
players, with a genius like Mr. Jessop to give it life, can 
often overwhelm the best that the professionals can do. 
Yet, individually, the “ Players’’ stand at the top. The 
Gentlemen have no batsman like Hobbs, or bowler like 
Barnes, or even Hitch. Hobbs is, beyond doubt, the 
most delightful performer with the bat since the days of 
Ranjitsinhji—the Indian a trifle more supple, the 
Englishman a figure of more grace. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE MOB MONARCHISTS. 


Wuat is to become of the Tory Party? It is a party of 
authority, of tradition, being on the side of established 
things such as kings, State churches, law and its instru- 
ments, the orthodox apparatus of civilisation. Its 
precedents, its philosophers, its typical statesmen, its 
successes and failures, all link it up with the effort to keep 
things as they are, or so to modify them that the general 
fabric and its safeguards may remain. And now in mere 
wilfulness, or in the impatience borne of a long exclusion 
from power and the continuing distrustfulness of the 
electors, it is ready to appeal to mob-law as a means of 
forcing the hands of statesmen, and to ask the King to 
stake his Crown on this inversion of the political order. 
Our Tory anarchists, if you please, are to try their 
hands on the question in which the Tory doctrine of 
supporting a governing system against the popular will 
by the mere mechanical pressure of law not only kept 
Toryism in power for years, but attached to it the Whig 
section of the Liberal Party, and even a Radical con- 
tingent. The majority of the Irish were held to have no 
right of effective rebellion against this doctrine. Now 
the tables are turned, and the minority are held to have 
every right, to the extent not merely of resisting or 
playing with the Executive by indirect manceuvres (such 
as the Plan of Campaign), but of setting up a treasonable 
schism and killing the King’s soldiers should they try 
to re-establish the King’s authority. Why is this course 
advocated? Because, owing to the Parliament Act, the 
cards are packed, and the Tory Party has lost its all? 
Not a bit of it. Our politics may be a little abnormal. 
We have not fully re-established the constitutional 
balance which the House of Lords (not the Government) 
destroyed, and that fact may be allowed to count for as 
much as it is worth. But the Tory Party has been in 
power before and will be in power again. As regards 
the Home Rule Act, it has the power of appeal and of 
repeal, if the appeal should give it the answer it desires. 
It has also the power of largely modifying the 
eventual form of Home Rule, so as to secure Ulster 
the kind of autonomy, let us say, which is exercised by a 
Canadian Province. But all these resources it 
petulantly throws aside, for something like the Jacobite 
attitude (which is that of the Orangemen) to the reigning 
Sovereign, in order the better to wreak its fury on that 
Sovereign’s Ministers. Mr. Balfour must prescribe the 
electoral tactics of the Government, and if his prescrip- 
tion is not taken, he will join the army of Portadown— 
or, at least, wave it a blessing from the windows of 
Carlton Gardens. 

As if this were not enough, the King is to be 
dragged in. He is given his choice. He may refuse 
to sign the Home Rule Bill or he may force out 
his Ministers by telling them that they must either 
dissolve Parliament before the actual passage of that 
Bill, or resign. On these conditions the Orange Lodges 
will refrain from coupling his name with the Pope’s and 
revert to their ancient usage in malediction. If the King 
chooses the second alternative,'a dissolution will occur 





through the action of a succeeding Tory Government, 
which will come in, and be refused supplies or thrown 
out by a vote of “ No confidence.’’ One or the other of 
these courses is commended by the no-authority of the 
“Daily Express,’’ the moderate authority of Mr. Cave, 
and, we are sorry to add, the considerable authority of 
Sir William Anson. It is, we are glad to see, 
energetically repelled by the two most considerable 
organs of Unionism, the “ Times” and the “ Spectator.”’ 
Now we do not know how Sir William reconciles his 
suggestion in the “ Times’’ that the King, “in the 
interests of his people,’’ should join an Opposition cabal 
against his constitutional servants with his own state- 
ment of the relationship of the Cabinet to the Crown. 
“The King’s servants,’ says Sir William (“ Law and 
Custom of the Constitution,’’ Vol. IT.), “ are entitled to 
his full confidence, and this means, first, that he should 
not take advice from others, in matters of State, unknown 
to them ; next, that he should not give public expression 
to opinions on matters of Sfate without consulting them ; 
and, lastly, that he should accept their advice when offered 
by them as a Cabinet, and support them while they remain 
his servants.” This relationship of mutual dependence 
and support Sir William would now break up. He 
proposes that the King should, in effect, 
the Parliament Act, and, in desert his 
Ministers, and ignore the majority which sustains 
them. For the Parliamentary position of Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues is necessarily the cruz 
of the situation. They are forced into resignation. All 
the world will know that this act will have been due 
either to the King’s refusal (at the demand of the 
Opposition) to sign the Home Rule Bill, or to his call 
for a Dissolution and an election previous to his signa- 
ture. The King, in a word, will have revived the Royal 
veto, which is literally as dead as Queen Anne, in order 
to play George III.’s part of appealing to the people 
against Parliament, and to secure through them the type 
of political adviser he wants. 
Of course, the King has constitutionally no 
power. If he had, if he took sides in 
State politics, even to the extent to which the 
Kaiser takes sides, his personality would cease to have 
the kind of sentimental and emotional sanctity which 
is its shield, and would come into the political 
arena as one of the elements of the struggle, 
and, indeed, as the most vital element of all. 
As things stand, the King avoids this dangerous clash 
by exercising privately, and without the knowledge of 
more than a few score persons, great powers of persuasive 
criticism, modification, and delay. By dint of these he 
makes his character felt, and gives it the weight of 
the traditional though now modified authority. of the 
Crown. If he were persuaded to add to these functions 
a claim to reject the advice of his Ministers on the 
counsels of the Opposition, and thus to stand between 
a Ministry and the House of Commons which gave them 
its confidence, the status of the Monarchy would 
immediately become a matter of controversy. For 
everybody knows that the force thus invoked would, in 
the nature of things, be a Conservative force. That, 


violate 
reality, 


such 


indeed, is the reason why the King is being thus grossly 
tempted to betray his Ministry. The veto of the House 
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of Lords is gone; and the crude notion of Tory states- 
manship is to replace it by reviving the veto of the 
Crown. It is no question, be it remembered, of a 
Ministry falling away from the support of the Commons, 
and holding on to office by evasion of its will. If any- 
thing, the Commons are too much at the Government’s 
disposal, and they are expressly bound to it for the 
purpose of carrying out the Parliament Act. The 
House, therefore, is asked to flout a majority of 100 
odd, and to send its members packing to the con- 
stituencies amid a roar of applause from Tory voters 
and a roar of indignation from Liberal and Labor ones. 
That is the proposition. Its consequence is clear. If 
the Liberals and Labor men won an election brought 
about by the King’s interference with the relations 
between the Cabinet and the Commons, the King would 
appear as a defeated anti-Liberal force; if the Con- 
servatives won, he would still be that force, temporarily 
victorious, but morally severed from one-half of his 


people. 

We had written thus far, without knowledge of 
Lord Loreburn’s momentous plea in Thursday’s “ Times ”’ 
in favor of the summoning of a Conference between 
parties to discuss and dispose of the question of Irish 
government. Readers of THe Nation need not doubt 
our general agreement with its substance and spirit. It 
is a political argument of great moral force, and of close 
relevance to the constitutional difficulties both of the 
Irish problem and of our own Parliament and methods 
of government. Detached minds often settle con- 
troversies, and it is well to have a clear and nobly dis- 
interested intelligence like Lord Loreburn’s at work upon 
a matter which, inthe nature of things, mere partisanship 
cannot bring to a fully rounded conclusion. We believe in 
an Irish settlement by consent for the reason that the 
coercion of the minority by the majority, like the coercion 
of the majority by the minority, eternalises the British 
government of Ireland, and that the British party 
system will always enable an unreconciled Tory Party to 
upset Home Rule. <A conference is probably the proper 
form of approach to such a settlement. But conferences 
are profitably held between parties with a draft scheme in 
their hands or their heads, and a willingness to accept 
the ground plan of their opponents’ case. When the 
Tory Party comes forward with a -measure of general 
devolution in its hand, based on the inalienable right 
of a people to manage its own business, it is obviously in 
the true mood and attitude of conciliation. But a con- 
ference as a manceuvre, or even as a demand for blackmail, 
is not seriously meant, nor can it be seriously discussed. 





THE TASK OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
Tue forecasts that have been published this week of 
the report of the committee that has been inquiring 
into the circumstances and the needs of rural society 
help to concentrate attention on the main facts of the 
problem that confronts us. It seems to have been 


assumed in some quarters that the land campaign in 
England would be of the general value of the campaign 
which has ended, after much bloodshed and civil war, 
in making the Irish peasant the master of the soil of his 
country. In these anticipations the fundamental dif- 





ferences of Irish and English history were overlooked. 
There is no material in England for a land war, such as 
that which raged for generations between the peasants 
and the landlords in Ireland. Similarly, there is no 
material in England for such a settlement as that which 
has been brought about in Ireland. In the one case, 
rural society consisted of a peasantry that had kept its 
roots in the soil, and of landlords who had exploited that 
passion and tenacity by drawing larger and larger rents, 
while contributing nothing to the development of the 
country. Here it was possible to consolidate the peasants 
for the defence of their rights, and, finally, when these 
rights had been recognised and systematised in the Land 
Courts, to make terms for buying out the landlords. The 
old rural society, that is to say, persisted until the 
peasants were strong enough to obtain consideration, and 
it was dissolved on limes that were favorable to them. 
In this respect the history of Ireland resembles the 
history of certain Continental States. 

But in England the old society was dissolved 
when the weaker classes could not defend them- 
selves. The new civilisation swept away their attach- 
ments to the soil. The great mass of the agricultural 
population became mere wage-earners, and the land 
was farmed by large farmers, renting their farms 
from landowners, who, unlike the Irish landlords, 
provided the greater part of the capital for improve- 
ments. An agrarian war of the Irish kind thus became 
impossible. Any struggle that the English laborers could 
make was not an agrarian war, but a _ labor 
struggle, carried out under more difficult and 
disheartening conditions than most labor struggles; 
it was not the struggle of a race still holding to the soil. 
For where the Irish peasant paid rent, the English 
laborer received wages, and it was easier to withhold rent 
than to withhold labor. And the same conditions ex- 
tinguished any plan of settling the English agrarian 
question on the lines of the Irish. For if the soil of 
England was transferred to-day by State purchase from 
the landowners to the farmers, the position of the mass of 
the men who are cultivating the soil would be absolutely 
unaffected. There may be good reasons of State for 
spending public money on endowing the main body of a 
nation, but there are none for endowing a small class 
whose circumstances and history make no special appeal 
for consideration. 

The English problem is, unfortunately, much less 
simple than the Irish. Put briefly, it is the problem 
presented by the collapse of a very complex social 
structure. The theory of the English agriculturist, 
spun for a century, has been that there are three classes 
engaged in cultivating the soil: a small class of land- 
owners who provided the permanent machinery of 
farming, from farm buildings to laborers’ cottages, 
tenant farmers renting from the landowners, putting 
brains and capital into maintaining and improving their 
farms, and a great mass of wage-earning laborers. At 
this moment something like 90 per cent. of the land is 
worked in this way. It was believed implicitly at one 
time that under this system sufficient capital and labor 
would always be attracted to agriculture, and that every- 
body would be encouraged to put out his best efforts, and 
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would live happily and well. This system has now broken 
down. The laborer cannot find a home, the farmer is made 
timid and unenterprising by want of security, the land- 
lord says the money he spends on his estate brings very 
small returns, and the general result is seen in inferior 
cultivation and an imperfect development of the national 
resources. Whether this system, left to its own devices, 
was ever satisfactory, or just, or compatible with the 
happiness and efficiency of the society that lived under 
it, and when really it broke down in practice—these are 
questions on which men dispute. But that it has now 
broken down is accepted on all sides: every party in the 
State is agreed about that, and every party is getting 
ready some solution. And, in a sense, all eyes are turned 
in the same direction. In the old days it was supposed 
that if free play was given to the enterprise and discretion 
of the landowner, men could be left to look after them- 
selves under a system that guaranteed them as much 
happiness and prosperity as the circumstances of society 
permitted. To-day, it is to the actual predicament of 
these classes, the kind of life they have to live, the way 
in which they are hampered, the encouragements or 
discouragements they receive, that men of all opinions 
are bringing their minds. If the land is under-cultivated, 
what is wrong with the men who are cultivating it? 
That is the question on all lips alike—Liberal, Tory, 
and Labor. 

Thus society finds itself to-day back at the old truth, 
so lightly dismissed by the educated classes a century 
ago, that’the beginning of a sound industry is the care of 
the laborer. Some historian will one day, perhaps, trace 
the history of the idea of the minimum wage from the 
aspirations of the working classes a century ago, in- 
dicated by economists and thinkers, to the legislation of 
modern times. The success of the Trades Boards has 
helped to popularise this remedy for the great sweated 
industry of the land. It is seen that a living wage for 
the laborer is the first condition of success in any social 
policy. This living wage must be assessed on the under- 
standing that it is to cover the rent of a decent cottage, 
for otherwise it is impossible to find any lasting solution 
of the rural housing difficulty. And this policy must 
be supplemented by encouraging the laborer in other 
ways, giving him access to the land on reasonable terms, 
and the independence that comes with secure hold of his 
house, and providing the means of life to groups and 
societies of small cultivators in the form of facilities for 
co-operation and transport and the use of commons. In 
other words, the life of the agricultural laborer must be 
made a desirable life, with scope and outlook and a 
decent maintenance and house, instead of being, as it 
often is, the resort of the least enterprising who accept 
it because they see no escape from it. If agriculture 
is to be improved, the lot of the mass of men and women 
who live by it must be improved. That proposition 
seemed a paradox a century ago, but though politicians 
differ to-day as to ways and means, none of them seriously 
question the proposition itself. “ Agricultural laborers 
believe that there is life in the towns; they know that 
in the villages there is none in which they share as a 
right, or which for them has any meaning. They may 
be indispensable, but it is only as wheels in another man’s 





money-making machine.’’ That is the conclusion of the _ 
agent to a great historical estate. Nobody will pretend | 
that the nation will get the best work out of a class living 
in such an atmosphere. 

If we turn to the farmer and ask the corresponding 
questions about him we find that he, too, is working in 
many cases under discouragement and difficulty. Nearly 
forty years ago we made a beginning with laws to protect 
him from the risk of losing his capital and his improve- 
ments, but he is not yet anything like secure. If more 
capital is needed for the farming of England, the men 
who are engaged in the business should have every induce- 
ment to invest, for, as Mr. Sutherland has pointed out, 
however ready they might be to waste other people’s capital 
(or the State’s), they will be thrifty and careful with 
their own. Then, again, there is the destruction of the 
farmer’s crops by game, and his inability to protect him- 
self from those depredations—in many parts of the 
country a very serious element in the disorganisa- 
tion of agriculture. Further, if the public policy 
increases his expenditure by prescribing a minimum 
wage, would not some readjustment of the rent 
become necessary? All these considerations point 
to something of the nature of a Land Court, and 
the case for such a tribunal is strengthened if we look at 
the question from another point of view. True, the 
tenant should not be hampered or restricted. But is he to 
be allowed to farm as badly as he likes and to damage 
a property which he may resign next year? It is natural 
therefore that reformers should be looking to the experi- 
ence of the Scottish Land Legislation, which set up a 
tribunal that aims at protecting the interests of agricul- 
ture and the freedom of the tenant. All these questions 
will, no doubt, be threshed out in the course of the next 
few months. It is all to the good thot the problem is 
taking clearer form and outline, as the problem of 
reviving the life and industry of the countryside by 
nourishing and stimulating and emancipating the 
workers who have lost life and spirit in pursuing man’s 
first and life-giving industry. 





THE DANGER TO CHINA. 
Tue apology of the Chinese Government for the murder 
of three Japanese subjects at Nankin ought to end 
an incident which has caused a great deal of uneasiness. 
Ordinarily, foreign subjects are expected to get out of 
the way of the combatants in a civil war or else take 
the consequences, like those law-abiding citizens who 
loiter about the streets when rioting is in progress, and 
get knocked on the head for their curiosity. But there 
were special circumstances in this case which gave the 
Japanese Government a right to an apology. No other 
foreigners came to trouble, and even if the victims had 
not been carrying a Japanese flag—one of the kind, pre- 
sumably, that is sold all over China at four a penny— 
there would be no mistaking their nationality. The 


probability is that they were killed because they were 
Japanese. But they may—though no evidence against 
them has reached this country—have been amongst those 
Japanese who have been guilty of breaches of neutrality 
in the war, and thereby forfeited all right of protection 
by their country. 
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It is difficult to frame a parallel to the conditions at 
Nankin. But suppose Tabriz had been full of Britons 
when it was being defended against the Persian 
royalists. Suppose, too, that not one or two Britons, 
but a score, had taken an active part against the attack, 
that British traders inside the town had sold Union 
Jacks wholesale, and that other Britons, inside and 
outside the town, had talked big, and said that the enemy 
would not dare to touch anyone who carried them, we 
should have had conditions not greatly different from 
those at Nankin. If the Royalists had afterwards 
sacked Tabriz, and had killed some British subjects in 
the confusion, should we have been justified in taking 
extreme steps to secure redress? Hardly. An apology 
and a promise to punish the murderers would have met 
the case quite adequately. So much China has already 
given, and under the circumstances it seems enough. 

Unfortunately, it seems doubtful whether the 
Japanese Government will be content. A Tokio cor- 
respondent has it that an interchange of views is now 
going on between the Japanese and the British Govern- 
ments, and that until it is complete, Japan will take no 
further action. We are reminded, moreover, that the two 
Governments have for some time had a special agreement 
relating to the Yangtsze Valley, in which Nankin is 
situated. It would seem to follow that the action of 
Japan will be governed very largely by the advice given 
to her by her ally. There is not, to our thinking, the 
smallest doubt what that advice ought to be. It is true 
that the murders at Nankin are not the first sign of 
Japanese unpopularity, and particular mention is made 
of the case of a Japanese lieutenant in the Hankow 
garrison who was stripped of his uniform and slung up 
by a rope for an hour. If the facts are as stated, Cuina 
should apologise for this outrage too. But there can 
be no question of exacting guarantees against a repetition 
of these incidents until Japan also undertakes to keep 
her own subjects in order, and then, we think, they will 
be unnecessary. Last Sunday, a mob attacked the 
Foreign Office, and a Mr. Abe, head of the Chinese 
section, has been brutally murdered, because he was 
against violent action in China. When these things 
happen in Tokio, it is easy to imagine that the conduct 
of Japanese subjects in China may not be above reproach. 
There is, and always has been, a great deal of sympathy 
between the Japanese and the Southern Chinese, but the 
Radical-Socialism of Sun-Yat-Sen is not the bond between 
them. Many of the Young Chinese party leaders 
obtained their education in Japan, and there made very 
many friends, who are now vocal on their behalf. We 
fancy that Japanese Liberals would be much better 
occupied in working for political and economic freedom 
in their own country than in taking sides with the 
Southern Chinese against the Northern under Yuan-Shi- 
Kai. The Chinese are naturally a democratic race, the 
Japanese have even now scarcely emerged from feudalism. 
But it is a grotesque idea that the Tokio mobs attacked 
the Foreign Office because they preferred the views of Sun- 
Yat-Sen to those of Yuan. Yuan’s great fault in the eyes 
of the Japanese is that he is for a centralised Pekin 
Government capable of meeting Japan on her own 
ground, The mob at Tokio sympathises with the 





Southern rebels mainly in the hope of weakening the 
North ; and with this constitution Great Britain can have 
no sort of sympathy. Sir Edward Grey’s duty, tnerefore, 
seems plain. He should support Japan, if support is 
necessary, to obtain from China suitable apology for the 
outrages that have been committed upon Japanese 
subjects. But he should set his face sternly against any 
project for exacting guarantees for the future good 
behavior of the Chinese. 

The idea was at one time very prevalent in this 
country that Japan might act as the instructress to 
China in the ways of the West. But the Japanese, most 
facile of scholars, have hitherto shown themselves the 
worst of teachers. Alike in Corea and in Formosa their 
record is exceedingly black; and in any case China is 
too big an armful. The Chinese are a finer race, and 
have a far greater future before them than Japan. An 
increase of Japan’s influence in China would not have a 
wholesome influence on her politics, and it would pro- 
bably lead to an unscrupulous commercial exploitation 
of the country. The China of ten years ago has already 
disappeared. The Monarchy has become a Republic 
with a constitution far freer than that of Japan; and 
though the character of Yuan is stained with crime, he 
is the one man, as even Sun-Yat-Sen recognised, capable 
of keeping the country united. It was the fashion a few 
years ago to decry China as hopelessly decadent. In 
fact, she is the most brilliant example of a great Empire, 
founded not on force or on military power, but on 
local autonomy and on a democratic civil service, 
to which the history of the world affords no sort of 
parallel. Nor has any other nation accomplished 
a domestic reform of such magnitude in so short a time 
as the suppression of opium traffic. Would that this 
country had made such progress in its temperance legis- 
lation! No doubt some strengthening of the central 
authority is necessary. She must have a strong army 
on the Northern frontiers, and she needs to strengthen 
her control over the rich and turbulent frontier province 
of Szechuan, whose politics are described in an interesting 
letter from Chungking, printed in another column. A 
continuation of the rebellion in the centre and south 
cannot but have grave consequences to the welfare of 
China. The last rebellion has already drained the 
Chinese Treasury of the proceeds of the last loan, for it 
has been repressed more by bribery than by force of 
arms; and it would be a grave calamity if another 
rebellion were to arise and force the Pekin Government 
to do what she has not done yet, namely, to keep a 
permanent army of occupation in these central and 
southern provinces. 





HOPES FOR IRISH LABOR. 
One of the most marked peculiarities of the present labor 
war in Ireland is the heroic contempt of compromise 
shown on both sides of the struggle. Masters and men 
have suddenly found themselves arrayed against each 
other as bitterly as the landlords and tenants of thirty 
or forty years ago. On the one side, we bave 
employers like Messrs. Jacob, the biscuit manufacturers, 
and yarious other large firms, locking out every worker 
who dares to wear the romantic Red Hand, which is the 
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badge of Mr. Larkin and his tribe. On the other, we 
have Mr. Larkin’s followers at the docks and among the 
carters refusing to unload or deliver the parcels of 
Messrs. Eason, the newsagents, because the latter con- 
tinue to distribute to their customers the papers owned 
by Mr. William Murphy, who, as Chairman of the Dublin 
Tramways, is responsible for having precipitated the 
present lock-out troubles. Obviously, neither of these 
positions is tenable in a civilised community. The carters, 
in their attitude to Messrs. Eason, are simply reviving 
the old illogic of the boycott. They are determined to 
boycott not merely those who do evil, but all those who 
will not join them in their boycott. Carried to its 
extreme conclusion, this policy would lead the workers 
to boycott Mr. Murphy’s grocer, his milkman, and even 
his parish priest: for the method of the strict boycott is 
to defeat your enemy by treating him and all those who 
communicate with him as lepers. We do not say that 
there are not societies in which some such drastic steps 
against legalised oppression or crime might not be justi- 
fied. But, like armed revolution, they are only justifiable 
in the last resort. Boycotts and armed revolutions, as 
an ordinary everyday policy, would quickly reduce the 
most progressive state below the level of a South 
American republic. At the same time, no words could 
be too strong to condemn the fatuity of the Dublin 
employers in declaring war, as they have done, on 
organised labor. They protest, of course, that they have 
no quarrel with Trade Unionism as such, but only with 
the Syndicalist developments of it preached by Mr. 
‘‘Jim’’ Larkin and practised by the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union. The proper answer to this is that it is 
for the workers themselves to choose the form of Trade 
Unionism which they consider will benefit them most. 
This may be as mild as Osbornism or as mad as 
Syndicalism. It is not for the employers, or for us, or 
for anybody but the workers themselves, to dictate which 
it shall be. Mr. Murphy and the Dublin employers are 
apparently unable to grasp this elementary principle of 
liberty. A worker has as much right to be a Trade 
Unionist or a Syndicalist as he has to be a Catholic or a 
Plymouth Brother. There is no moral code justifying 
an employer in locking-out a worker for being a 
Syndicalist which would not also have justified a land- 
lord in evicting a tenant for being a Land Leaguer. 
This, however, is a matter which is not likely to 
be settled in Ireland for some time to come. It will be 
one of the first perplexities to trouble the peace of the 
Home Rule Parliament. Ireland has, for generations, 
been so absorbed in Nationalism and in the denunciation 
of Nationalism that she has not had much time or 
thought to spare for labor questions. Perhaps, the fact 
that her politics have been almost entirely in the hands 
of the middle classes—of farmers, and shopkeepers, and 
lawyers, and journalists, and clergymen—is also partly 
responsible for the way in which labor problems have 
been disregarded. Official Nationalism has never had 
a labor policy since the days of Daniel O’Connell, who 
denounced trade unions in the House of Commons, and 
declared, in 1838, that the trade unions had driven 
£500,000 a year in wages out of Dublin. O’Connell’s 
attitude to labor may be judged from a speech he made 
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in the same year, protesting against State-inferference 
with employers who had children under nine years of 
age working in their factories. O’Connell appealed to 
the members of the House of Commons not to “ go about 
parading before the world their ridiculous humanity, 
which would end by converting their manufacturers into 
beggars.’’ Official Nationalism has, of course, advanced 
in democratic sympathies since those days, for Parnell 
and Davitt linked it on in some measure to the democratic 
and revolutionary Nationalism of Wolfe Tone, John 
Mitchel, and Fintan Lalor. But, as a party, the 
Nationalists are to-day manifestly without anything in 
the nature of a labor programme. It was English M.P.s, 
not Irish M.P.s, who took the lead at the great free- 
speech demonstration of the Dublin workers on Sunday 
last. Until Home Rule is passed, the Irish M.P. feels 
in duty bound to do nothing that might separate one 
section of Nationalists from another—the employing 
section from the employed section, for instance; and so 
he settles down, reluctantly or otherwise, to remain 
sterile on most of the great questions of the day, from 
labor to the suffrage, until the overwhelmingly important 
object of his party has been achieved. One of the most 
powerful arguments for Home Rule is that it will put an 
end to this enforced sterility of Irish politics. It will 
enable Mr. Devlin to disagree publicly with Mr. Red- 
mond, if he feels inclined to do so. It will release the 
Irish mind to deal with the problems of labor and 
poverty in town and country on their merits. 

How acute these problems are both in Unionist and 
in Nationalist Ireland we have been learning in the last 
year or two. Belfast has its sweated women in the linen 
and cotton industries, some of them earning less than 
a penny an hour, and its “‘ half-time ’’ children working 
three full days per week and, as a result, dying in their 
youth at double the rate of young people of the same age 
in a city like Manchester. Dublin with its housing con- 
ditions is a scandal to civilisation, as we were reminded 
the other day by the deadly collapse of two tenement 
houses inhabited by thirteen families—a horror, unfor- 
tunately, by no means unprecedented in the poorer 
quarters of the city. Perhaps, the fact that Dublin 
contains more than 12,000 families of three persons and 
upwards housed each in a single room, does something to 
explain the triumph of the violent and restless propa- 
ganda of Mr. Larkin and the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union. Other agitators—a noble, not an ignoble, pro- 
fession—have called upon the poor and the disinherited 
of the Irish towns to fight for liberty. Mr. Larkin was 
the first to summon them to fight for liberty and bread. 

The Irish Parliament having once been set going, 
who, it may be asked, is there to win liberty and bread 
for the Irish people? Obviously, among the Nationalist 
leaders the oldest are farmers’ and shopkeepers’ men, 
and have as little in common with dockers and linen- 
lappers as they have with landlords. In grappling with 
the new problems they are likely to be as cautious and 
conservative as a Protestant Ulster distiller. Mr. Devlin 
is the only figure in the Nationalist Party who seems at 
all possible as a labor leader. If he could find some 
means of converting the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
from a sectarian into a truly national organisation, there 
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is no reason why he should not become the spokesman in | 
Parliament of the Irish workers, Orange and Green alike. | 
So long, however, as he is conspicuously the “ boss’’ of a | 
powerful sectarian organisation, he will continue to be | 
suspect to the Protestant workers of Belfast. Mr. 
Lindsay Crawford, who led the democratic and national 
secession from Orangeism a few years ago, might have 
given the workers an eloquent and able leader, but he 
is now in Canada; and Mr. William Walker, who stood 
as Labor candidate some time ago for a Belfast division, 
has brains and organising capacity, but he is a Civil 
Servant, engaged in helping to administer the Insurance 
Act. 





As for Mr. Larkin, he is an agitator rather 
than a leader. It has been said of him that no 
man is better at running a strike and no man worse at 
settling one. This is suggestive of the fact that, though 
he possesses a fiery heart, he lacks what is equally 
necessary—a cool head. Mr. James Connolly, who is 
Mr. Larkin’s right-hand man, is the idealist of the Irish 
labor movement. He was running a Socialist paper, 
“The Workers’ Republic,’? in Dublin nearly twenty 
years ago, and more recently he edited “ The Harp”’ in 
the same city. He is also the author of an able book, 
“Labor in Irish History,’’ in which he attempts to 
acclimatise revolutionary Socialism in Irish history. He 
is disqualified for leadership, perhaps, by his deficiency 
in that mob magnetism which Mr. Devlin and Mr. Larkin 
possess in such abundance. One cannot but hope, how- 
ever, that the Belfast working-classes, freed by the very 
fact of Home Rule from the spell of sectarianism, will 
produce new leaders and prophets of labor to fight the 
good fight for the poor in the Dublin Parliament. Ulster, 
we believe, is now celebrating her last great jubilee of 
sectarianism. Her jubilees henceforth will be the jubilees 
of democracy. She, more than any other part of the 
country, has the genius and the opportunity to solve the 
“condition of Ireland question ’’ as it affects the lives of 
the laboring poor. Home Rule will release forces of 
mind and spirit in Ulster which will make, we believe, 
not only for the resurrection of Ulster, but for the 
resurrection of Ireland. 





Life and Wetters. 


“CLASS B.” 


“Nor fit for general circulation ’’ is the verdict passed 
by directors of the Circulating Libraries Association 
upon a book which they do not think quite nice. There- 
upon the book enters a realm of compulsory seclusion. 
Like a “mental deficient’’ under the new Act, it is 
condemned, not to immediate execution or actual im- 
prisonment, but to a shadowy half-existence among other 
patients who also are not permitted to circulate gener- 
ally. Like an insect paralysed by the prudent wasp, like 
a mouse beneath the paw of a cat, it lives in a state of 
suspended animation. It is kept in the background, like 
a poor relation who does not come down to meals. Like 
a friend liable to fits, it does not appear in society. It is 
shut in a cupboard, like the family skeleton, and like 
the “stale’’ in a confectioner’s shop, it is pat under the 
counter instead of upon it. 

The worldly-wise, alwaysso knowing about the frailty 
of mortal nature, may tell us that thus the book is 
benefited, that the author thus receives the best adver- 
tisement in life, and his sales mount up beyond the 











dreams of publishers. The Library conspirators appear 
to say the same. A representative of one of the biggest 
libraries, at all events, has been pleading that the letters 
of protest against their action “are an excellent adver- 
tisement of the book, and are designed for a definite pur- 
pose.”’ If that were really true, the conspirators would 
have less of a leg to stand their virtue upon than at 
present. They cannot pose to the public as champions 
of morality, and to the author as purveyors of his im- 
moral book. A judge cannot say to a doctor, “I have 
imposed a very heavy fine upon you for illegal practices, 
but my knowledge of the human heart tells me that it 
will largely increase your practice and your income; so 
you have no right to feel indignant.’’ But both the 
worldly-wise and the Librarians are wrong. We do not 
put human nature very high. We know that many 
people are inclined to read an improper or even a filthy 
book. And yet in most people there is an inward protest 
against it, a sense of shame and degradation; partly 
because such a book excites a passion so inferior to the 
highest form of passion as hardly to be called by the 
same name, and partly because this inferior passion both 
absorbs and dulls the mind until it becomes almost in- 
capable of other interests or perception ; just as an in- 
decent story silences all except indecent conversation. 

But let us put human nature at the lowest, and 
assume that everyone who could get it would like to read 
an improper book for choice. Still, the worldly-wise and 
the Librarians would be wrong in supposing that the 
“ban’’ really increases an author’s sales. Few sub- 
scribers to libraries can afford to buy books. If they 
could, we suppose most of them would cease to subscribe 
and the Librarians’ occupation would be gone, “ ban” 
and all. Libraries would go, and our innocency would 
be left unprotected by censorship. But most readers 
cannot buy. They have to be content with the family 
subscription, and if a boy or girl exclaimed, “ Please, 
mother, give me six shillings to buy ‘The Devil’s 
Garden,’’’ the mother would look twice, perhaps at the 
book, certainly at the six shillings. 

Nor can the Librarians plead that they do no real 
harm to the book because they do not really burke or 
boycott it. They try to make light of the “ ban’’ on 
the ground that they only refuse to show the book in their 
windows and public shelves, or to issue it unless specially 
asked for. ‘“ There is no censorship,’’ they say ; “ we do 
not prevent a subscriber from securing a copy and reading 
it.” “ He will get it in the ordinary way,’’ said Mudie’s 
to the “ Westminster Gazette.’’ “I do not say that it is 
procurable on demand,’’ remarked the representative of 
another big library, “ but within a reasonable time it 
can be obtained without difficulty.”” That sounds all 
very frank and free, but none the less it may mean ruin 
to the author. The advertisement of the book “ dis- 
played’’ counts for something. Booksellers and 
librarians know how much it counts when the ordinary 
“ reader,’’ who does not follow criticism, but just wants 
something to read, comes into the shop, takes up a book, 
knows the author’s name, or likes the look of the bind- 
ing or the smell of the inside, and says indifferently, 
“That'll do.’’ Such readers are the author’s chief 
reward, the mainstay of his income. But it is a very 
different thing if the reader enters the shop and the book 
is not within sight or touch or smell. 

Even if he or she has heard of the book as lying 
perdu under the ban, and is therefore all the more 
desirous of reading it, a kind of shame will prevent 
many from asking for a thing that has been condemned 
as ‘‘ unsuitable for general circulation.’’ No doubt, in 
** advanced circles,’’ the shame is laughed away, and the 
book is boisterously demanded in defiance. But 
advanced circles are by hypothesis different from ordinary 
people, and in a country town one can hear the gossip 
running: ‘‘ Oh, my dear, what do you think? I’ve just 
heard Mrs. Jones, the schoolmaster’s wife, that some 
people call pretty, asking Spencer’s nice-looking young 
man at the Library for ‘The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me’; and I was thinking of sending 
Dick to that school—but now, never no more!” 
Or else it is: “I’ve only dropped in, brother 
Deacon, to give you a warning about that son of yours, 
who has been asking me at the Library for a book called 
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‘ Sinister Street,’ as they do tell me isn’t fit. I’m told 
it hasn’t got no ending, being continued in the next. 
But for your son it’ll have one ending, both in this 
world and the next beside.’’ 

Against such imputations no circulation can stand, 
and if the Librarians plead that their ban does 
a book no harm, they are trying to deceive either them- 
selves or us. Their censorship is secret, it is almost 
fatal ; and in ruining a man, they are in no case bound to 
give reasons or to prove their motives, as they would be 
in a court of law. Their real line of defence is profit and 
loss. They are afraid of losing money if they allow 
certain books to circulate, or they are glad of the 
chance of cutting down their stocks of books. As 
they prefer to put it themselves, “We have a duty 
to perform to our customers.’’ If they cease to 
perform that duty, they fear they may lose sub- 
scribers, and that would be bad business. In the 
interviews from which we have already quoted, they say, 
“Other tradesmen are not asked to disclose the manner 
in which their business is conducted, nor can the 
libraries be expected to state reasons for the action they 
take in reference to certain books.” Now, so long as they 
talk in this way, like linendrapers or greengrocers, and 
leave the chatter about morality and the public good 
entirely out of account, they seem to stand in a strong 
position. You may bring water to any animal, but you 
cannot make him drink it. It is no more good trying to 
force a book upon the Librarians than trying to force a 
new chintz or a particular potato upon shopmen of other 
kinds. They are not bound to “stock ’’ your goods, if 
they think it won’t pay. Your goods then cease to be 
goods for them, and become evils. 

As shopkeepers, they would have banned most of 
Shakespeare, Goethe’s “ Faust,’’ and ‘“ Wilhelm Meister,”’ 
most of Fielding, Smollett, Sterne and Richardson, 
“ Jane Eyre’’ and “ Adam Bede,”’ most of Ibsen, much 
of Tolstoy and Thomas Hardy. What would all that 
have mattered to them? 
would not go off well, or might injure their sales in other 
respects, they would have been perfectly justified, as 
tradesmen, in rejecting them. So long as the Circulating 
Libraries Association cling to their position as shop- 
keepers while conspiring to kill books that they think may 
reduce their profits, we do not see how they can be con- 
demned. They might, certainly, remember Milton’s 
phrase, which has become hackneyed for its truth: “ As 
good almost kill a man as kill a good book.’’ But for 
them, as shopkeepers, that sentence has no terrors, for 
they know that if they killed all the good books in the 
world, they would not be hanged. Their fear is of 
killing profits. 

This was recently proved by the fate of a book 
which was banned by the libraries but afterwards sold 


freely in a cheap and profitable edition on the 
Librarians’ bookstalls. So we must leave the Librarians 
alone. 


We cannot manage their shops for them. Their 
action apparently does not amount to libel or any other 
breach of the law, and with the deeper questions at issue, 
such as public decency, morality, and the relations of men 
and women, they have no direct concern. For a right 
judgment upon these deeper issues we must turn to the 
readers. And here it is at once evident that the authors 
who have been raising so loud a protest against the ban 
are largely themselves to blame for their own disasters. 
They have been taking life seriously, and not as a joke. 
Only the other day, Mr. W. B. Maxwell, one of the 
banned, wrote that his book dealt with life and not 
with fairyland. He added that the upshot was always 
on the side of the angels; but he ought to have seen that 
it was the dealing with life that banned him. Such 
writers are on the road which Charles Lamb said 
destroyed our pleasure in the artificial comedy of the 
eighteenth century :— 


“We have been spoilt with—not sentimental comedy—” 
he wrote, “‘ but a tyrant far more pernicious to our pleasures 
which has succeeded to it, the exclusive and all-devouring 
drama of common life; where the moral point is everything; 
where, instead of the fictitious, half-believed, personages of the 
stage (the phantoms of old comedy), we recognise ourselves, 
our brothers, aunts, kinsfolk, allies, patrons, enemies.” 


That is the kind of mistake our authors have made 





If they thought the goods | 





in taking the world seriously, in writing books about 
life, and not about fairyland. They have made this 
mistake especially in regard to natural passion, the 
affections between men and women, and the reproduc- 
tion of human life. Everyone knows that these subjects 
are the established and fitting themes for obscene 
laughter and filthy jests. So strong is the conservatism 
of mankind that respectable people violently object if 
the subjects are treated in any other way. Respectable 
people are like the Censorship which rejected not only 
Brieux, but Sophocles, and passed ‘‘ The Spring 
Chicken ’’’ and ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie’’ without a shiver. 
And the censors of the ‘‘ ban,’’ taking their tone from 
the respectable people who are their readers, act just the 
same. Look at our railway bookstalls. The deepest 
emotions of the mind and the most mysteriousof Nature’s 
processes are invariably subjects for merriment and 
suggestive pictures. There is no hesitation about ex- 
hibiting illustrated papers thet go as near indecency as 
they dare, or sporting papers whose circulation depends 
more upon coarse stories about women than tips about 
horses. That is the mistake of our new authors under 
the ban; they have not observed the tradition of the 
elders. If they had kept within the confines of the 
lascivious fairyland, and jauntily celebrated the Garden 
of Priapus, not a word would have been said. If only 
they had regarded sex as a joke, woman as the tag on 
which to hang the nasty narrative, and reproduction as 
a bit of a farce, they might have circulated free as air. 
The Librarians are not to blame. They merely subserve 
the opinions of the man in the street and the woman in 
the street. The authors themselves are to blame for 
attempting to obliterate the vulgar aspect of manhood, 
womanhood, and the perpetuation of life, while they 
represent the splendor of passion’s fulfilment or the 
horror of its perversion. 





THE INDUSTRY OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


History no less than Mr. Arnold Bennett has made the 
Five Towns a unity. There are districts that have been 
stamped with the color and smoke of a single industry 
since the Industrial Revolution; there are others that 
were the home of a single industry before that Revolu- 
tion. The special property of the Five Towns is that 
they were the Potteries in 1700, and they were the 
Potteries in 1900. The art and life of the potter has 
passed through every kind of revolution, but it has not 
changed its home; the Five Towns have passed through 
every kind of revolution, but they have not changed their 
industry. Mr. Wedgwood is, therefore, right in think- 
ing that his vivid and attractive account of an industry 
that illustrates all the main phases and developments of 
English social history during the last three centuries 
(“ Staffordshire Pottery and its History,’’ by Josiah C. 
Wedgwood, M.P., Sampson Low) will interest many 
besides those who want to follow the course of manu- 
facturing, inventions, and the growth of technical 
ingenuity and skill. 

Pottery settled in the Potteries, Mr. Wedgwood tells 
us, because at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Burslem had coal and clay, and, not less important, a 
population of enfranchised copyholders, men of indepen- 
dence and initiative. It remained there because by the 
end of the seventeenth century Burslem possessed the 
next requisite, the skilled workmen, and, a century later, 
it possessed the last requisite, the cheap water transport 
of the Trent and Mersey Canal. 

Almost to the end of the seventeenth century pottery 
was a peasant industry. The peasant potters “ fired ” 
and “‘ drew-out ’’ one oven a week. They drew the cold 
oven on Monday ; refilled it with new ware about Thurs- 
day, and fired it on Friday, giving it a last stoking-up 
on Saturday morning, after which it cooled till Monday 
again. They were not abreast of the knowledge of the 
time, for they made no use of the coloring properties of 
copper oxide, then in use throughout England. The 
ware was sold to travelling packmen, who carried it about 
the country on horseback: This phase of the industry 


came to a close with the arrival of two Dutchmen, named 
Elers. Exactly what they contributed is, as usual in 
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such questions, a matter of dispute, but Mr. Wedgwood, 
after considering the new evidence furnished by an 
important law-suit, brought to light by Professor Church, 
concludes that they deserved the credit for the introduc- 
tion of the salt glaze. The brother who settled in 
Staffordshire—for one remained in London—established 
workshops and a kiln at Bradwell, and worked there with 
great secrecy. There was a legend that he had an 
elaborate underground speaking-tube from his house to 
the works, a mile distant, so that he might give warning 
of the approach of strangers. The legend was not with- 
out a basis of fact, for within the last few years under- 
ground voice-pipes have been dug up at the works which 
were probably used for this purpose from one part of 
the factory to another. However, the secret was stolen 
by two brothers, who pretended to be very stupid and 
got taken into Elers’s employment. Their names were 
Astbury and Twyford, and they, together with Sir 
Thomas Wedgwood, built up the salt-glazed stoneware 
which gave North Staffordshire its reputation for the 
next fifty years. Salt-glazed stoneware was, in its turn, 
to give way to the new discoveries of Enoch Booth, Josiah 
Wedgwood, and John Warburton ; Booth invented fluid 
lead-glaze, which was to turn plain earthenware into 
“cream color’’; Wedgwood converted “cream color ’’ 
into ‘‘Queen’s ware,’ and Warburton introduced 
enamelling that made Queen’s ware the standard earthen- 
ware of the whole world. 

Changes in the art of pottery revolutionised the 
industry. According to Josiah Wedgwood, the business 
was carried on in 1710 by a master potter on sixteen 
shillings a week, the wages of his men being four shillings 
or six shillings a week. When moulds had been intro- 
duced, and pottery became a more complicated business, 
special clays had to be imported, and it was necessary 
to enlarge the scale of production. This was done by 
multiplying ovens, for hitherto each business had been 
worked on a single oven. So the factory came in, and 
in 1750 there were sixty of them in the Potteries, and 
the smoke caused by their firing was so thick on Satur- 
days that people had to grope their way in the streets 
of Burslem. As the industry developed along these lines, 
transport facilities became more and more important, and 
it was fortunate for the trade that it found a leader 
with the energy and resolution necessary to carry through 
great public enterprises. Mr. Wedgwood, whose entire 
freedom from bias has enabled him to survey this hive 
of family relationships with the judgment of a true 
historian, though his family traditions have doubtless 
stimulated his own considerable and important researches, 
thus describes his great-great-grandfather: “A great 
number of the letters of Josiah Wedgwood have survived, 
and they show the chief cause of his success to have been 
his restless passion for experiment and novelty, coupled 
with an almost American love for the extension of busi- 
ness—particularly profitable business. He was first a 
skilful potter ; secondly, a pushing man of business; and 
only thirdly, perhaps, a great artist.’’ It was the pushing 
man of business who agitated successfully for decent 
turnpike roads, and drove the Bill through Parliament 
for making the Trent and Mersey Canal. As a result 
of that great enterprise, freight on general goods was in 
1756 about 1-7th of what freight had cost before the 
canal was cut. 

Mr. Wedgwood gives an interesting account of all 
the refinements and inventions that have given Stafford- 
shire pottery its great roll of ancestors—Wedgwood, 
Bentley, Wood, Spode, Minton, andthe rest. But readers 
of “Clayhanger’’ who remember Darius’s memories 
of the inferno in which his childhood was spent, will ask 
for some details of the life of the workers, and this is a 
subject very near to Mr. Wedgwood’s own heart, for it 
is the genius of the place and its human associations that 
primarily interest him. Wages seem to have risen very 
little between 1700 and 1765. In 1710 the wages are 
given as 4s. or 6s. a week ; in 1754 the highest wages were 
8s. a week. The men were hired by the year, and in 
1750 a curate of Hanley named Middleton, who was also 
in partnership as a potter, refused to follow this practice 
on the ground that it was slavery. But the practice 
lasted for more than a century, and it was not till 1866 








that the trade unions were able to abolish it. In 1783 
Wedgwood found it necessary to publish a pamphlet to 
deter workmen from entering the service of foreign manu- 
facturers. He tells dreadful stories of the shipwreck of 
potters who, not content with the good things of their 
own land, a land truly “ flowing with milk and honey,’’ 
emigrated in order to ply their skill abroad. A master 
potter, named Shaw, who had quarrelled with his 
neighbors, had set up in Paris and was also trying to 
entice workmen away from Staffordshire; so Wedgwood 
tried to scare them by talking about lettres de cachet. Of 
course, at this time it was a serious offence to try to find 
an escape from poverty at home by emigration. 

The first trade union, Mr. Wedgwood tells us, 
appears in 1824, just after the repeal of the Combination 
Laws. The men struck for a rise, and tried to start a 
pot factory of their own; but they were beaten. In 
1833, after a visit from Robert Owen, they were 
more successful, some of the masters were sym- 
pathetic, and by 1835 wages had risen 25 per cent. 
Next year, however, fortune changed. There were two 
specially iniquitous customs against which the men 
struck. One was the annual hiring, under which the 
master did not guarantee the man continuous work, but 
the man could not leave the master; the other was the 
practice of disallowing payment to piece-workers for 
ware that was spoilt after it had left their liands. The 


| masters were united in a Pottery Chamber of Commerce. 


A most desperate struggle ensued. Strike pay at the best 
was 6s. a week, and the fight was only maintained by 
the devotion of several hundred men, who pawned every- 
thing they had, and paid over the money they could 
raise into the common fund. This heroism produced a 
peace on conditions, the masters agreeing to guarantee 
four days a week. But the union was broken, and con- 
ditions became steadily worse. A third union was 
started in 1843, and it managed by newspaper agitation 
to get some abuses published. Its collapse six years 
later was due to an attempt to settle a potter’s Utopia 
in Wisconsin. A fourth attempt to start a union was 
made in 1863, with a newspaper edited by Robert 
Owen’s nephew. This union succeeded at last in 
abolishing the annual hiring, and it originated a scheme 
of industrial arbitration that worked well for some years, 
but finally broke down. The conditions in the Potteries 
have not been favorable to trade unionism. 

On the other hand, the Potteries are the classical 
example of successful State intervention. “ Potter’s 
asthma,’’ or “ potter’s rot,’’ that came in with the inven- 
tion of the calcined flint body early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has been nearly extinguished by the special rules 
adopted under the Factory Act of 1895, and the rules 
drawn up by Lord James of Hereford in 1902, after the 
celebrated report by Professor Thorpe and Dr. Oliver, 
have reduced the lead-poisoning cases from an average 
of 362 a year in 1890-95, to 93 a year in 1905-07. Mean- 
while the industry is none the worse. 





THE INSECT’S HOMER. 


Tue unfolding of man from an embryo of apparently 
common type to many excellent and diverse personalities 
is very like the growth of plants according to their 
species. From one soil of no marked peculiarities the 
nettle extracts a burning acid, the dock a cool balm, the 
henbane a violent alkaloid poison, the thyme fragrance, 
restharrow the smell of cats, the poppy sleep, the apple 
a stimulant. So, when schoolboys browse Virgil together, 
one will get examples of martial valor, another naval 
construction, a third even filial love, but the young 
Fabre destined to become the foremost poet of entomo- 
logical science enjoyed Virgil for the “ exquisite details 
concerning the cicada, the goat, and the laburnum.’’ 
Here were the things he was born for, and he extracted 
them with such appetite that there was danger of his 
being ijabelled, with much other genius at school age, 
dunce in the matter of learning better esteemed of the 
authorities. 
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Fabre, however, was no dunce, though sometimes he 
left till very late the reading up of knowledge that could 
only be the means to an end. He took good degrees in 
his profession of schoolmaster, and ought, no doubt, to 
have been put in some comfortable chair, whence he 
could study insects or not as he pleased. His lot, how- 
ever, remained poor and hard, and his enormous work is 
one more example of what may be done, as we usually 
say, in spite of great difficulties. We may say as much 
of the camomile, or could have done, had not Shakspere 
told us that it grows the better for being trodden on. 

The story of Fabre’s life has been told by Dr. C. V. 
Legros, and in the wake of many entrancing extracts 
from the great “Souvenirs Entomologiques,’’ has 
reached this country first in French and now in a trans- 
lation by Mr. Bernard Miall (Unwin). It is the story 
of much and hard trampling, ended, however, in his 
ninetieth year by a public recognition of the great work 
he has done. Entomological science was not well repre- 
sented at that recognition. Some say that he writes 
with too much imagination, forgetting that the study of 
living entities must be different from that of cabinet 
specimens. Some reproach him for a few errors, not 
such errors as led the whole medical profession into 
phlebotomy, but, perhaps, the misinterpretation here 
and there of an insect gesture. Possibly both faults are 
present in this piece of his description of the fight that 
every Amophila wages with some caterpillar :— 

“Thus the caterpillar is laid low. The Amophila dances 
(trepigne sur place); with her trembling tarsi, she taps the 
floor; she crouches, she rises up, turns round, then crouches 
anew. The wings are shaken convulsively. She rubs the 
earth with her mandibles and her brow; then she rears up 
on her hind feet as though for a wrestle. I see in all this 
a manifestation of joy. We rub the hands in the joy of 
success; the Amophila celebrates in her own way her victory 
over the monster.” 

We can imagine some cold scientist, having described 
these movements with no more precision, gravely 
accounting for them on some far-fetched ground of 
utility. The caterpillar is not yet entirely disabled. It 
has only been stung in one of the exactly correct places, 
and while one half is paralysed, the other lashes to and 
fro, and the mandibles are gnashing. Of course. The 
wasp is getting up her muscle for the next assault. She 
is pumping poison into her sting. To credit her with 
the joy of victory is absurd and unscientific. Science is, 
in fact, hide-bound by the most unscientific of shackles, 
a postulate that below a certain point life is an unin- 
telligent and unfeeling reaction to quasi-chemical stimuli. 
What can it say to one who, according to Mr. Miall, 
“animates even the simple elementary bodies, celebrat- 
ing the marvellous activities of the air, the violence of 
chlorine, the metamorphoses of carbon, the miraculous 
bridals of phosphorus, and the splendors which accom- 
pany the birth of a drop of water? ’”’ 

M. Fabre has had quite enough scientific training to 
make him an accurate observer, and no other scientist 
has lavished more time on the observation of tihose 
phenomena to which he has felt peculiarly drawn. It 
is an unusually long lifetime that he has devoted to the 
study of infrequent and retiring creatures at home in 
their deep burrows, or as mere specks of rapid motion 
across leagues of country. His predecessors had pieced 
together random encounters, and made passable life- 
histories of some of the more remarkable. Dufour, for 
example, had opened some nests of Cerceris, and had 
catalogued the “dead’’ beetles found there. Fabre, 
setting out to verify these facts, made a poem, but a 
scientifically true poem, of the genius of the wasp that 
can sting its victim so exactly as to render it not dead 
but quiescent for its larva to feed upon; then of the 
genius of that grub that knows just where to bite and 
where to spare, so that until the end of the long feast 
enough vitality shall remain to keep the flesh sweet. It 
is impossible to see such a drama in all its stages without 
marking its wonders, and not the least of the naturalist’s 
misfortunes has been to see his excellent text-books dis- 
carded because they seemed a trifle theological during the 
rationalist reaction. 

No more striking creature has he literally un- 
earthed for us than the minotaur beetle, a dung-eater, 
not unlike our common watchman or ‘‘ dumbledor’”’ 





beetle, which may easily have a similar history for 
some British naturalist to unravel. In the first place,. 
the minotaurs are faithful to their marriage. They 
can find one another again when they are separated, and 
they do not voluntarily separate. On the strength of 
some experiments, the naturalist writes: “ They realise 
the moral beauty of the double life.’ It is a striking 
and a daring phrase, but given with the facts seen, it 
does not mislead the most emotional of readers. The 
male. and the female inhabit one burrow, the sole 
function of which is to give their progeny the best 
possible start in life. He undertakes the bulk of the 
work, climbing out and in for large loads of provender 
to be stored for the grubs. ‘“ Never discouraged by the 
heavy labor, he goes foraging, forgetful of himself, heed- 
less of the intoxicating delights of spring, although it 
would be so good to see something of the country, to 
feast with his brothers, and to pester his neighbors.’’ 
He lives to save her whom he has made a mother from as 
much work as he may, and his last act of service to her 
is to leave the home to die “that he may not pollute 
the dwelling with a corpse.”’ 

A lot of silly sentiment about a beetle? It may be. 
Still, there are the facts too, and they are enough to 
show us that we don’t know it to be silly sentiment. 
We only feel that it is, in spite of the facts, as in duty 
bound to our up-bringing. Fabre did not go through 
the immense labor of digging up their yard-deep burrows, 
of watching and experimenting, in order to satisfy a 
preconception, but just to see how the insects lived. 
And he gives us what he saw, together with his not un- 
natural admiration marks. And so, when he saw the 
violet ground-beetle making a live meal of her spouse, 
he saw that he was larger and stronger than her, that he 
did not turn round and eat her instead, that he only 
tugged a little as though to get away from her, but not 
hard enough to defeat her purpose, and he said that it 
looked rather like an act of gallantry on his part of 
which many higher beings would be incapable. Let us 
quote the biographer who knows Fabre well :— 

““Now Fabre loves these little people and knows how to 
make us love them; with that love he follows the progress 
of their nestlings; the young grubs wriggling in his test- 
tubes with doddering heads, are happy; and he himself is 
happy to see them ‘ well-fed and shining with health.’ He 
pities the bee stabbed by the Philanthus ‘in the holy joys of 
labor.” He sympathises with the sufferings of these little 
creatures and their hard labors. If in his search for ideas 
he has to overturn their dwellings, ‘he repents of subjecting 
maternal love to such tribulations’ he is grieved to 
have provoked ‘such miseries.’ ” 

It is in the frame of mind produced by this quotation 
that we like to take leave of Fabre, and of our scientists. 
The breast of the insect may be nothing but a sort of 
aneroid acted upon by sun and wind, and communicating 
suitable motions to the limbs. If it is more than that, 
no one has done more than this ex-petit mditre d’école 
to make that “ more ’’ known to us, and in any case no 
one has done more than him to show how exceedingly 
complicated and full of wonder those actions or 
reactions are. 





Short Studies. 


THE GUILTY PASSION. 


Sue stood at the dressing table, and questioned with her 
eyes the puzzled eyes in the looking glass. It seemed to 
her as if the figure there were another woman sharing 
her bewilderment, a woman eager to sympathise with her, 
but empty of help. 

“‘ That it should have happened to me,’’ she thought, 
“That it should have been this! ’’ 

She drew a chair to the table and sat down, with her 
chin propped upon her hands. 

“T must think it out,” her brain kept repeating; 
“‘T must try to understand it from the beginning.’’ 

But at once her thought ceased and she found herself 
sitting still and considering the appearance of the woman 
before her. It was an interesting, attractive face, but 
not beautiful enough to compel love. Its flaws tormented 
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her. He had said, so once she had heard him, that he 
admired red hair. The hair in the mirror was a dusty 
sort of brown. No help there. She got up and walked 
about the room. 

For a whole fortnight now, waking and sleeping, she 
had known her unhappiness. It was as if a blight had 
settled upon her, hiding all the zest and amusement of 
life. Her daily doings seemed like fretting waves on a 
grey sea of boredom. How dull she felt! Her gaiety 
before this disaster was as incomprehensible to her as 
the comforts of Eden must have been after the fall. It 
was useless to disguise it from herself, she was in love. 
It had happened quite suddenly, and there was no reason 
for it. That was what made her so helpless. She had 
started awake one night in the small hours and heard his 
voice speak twice her Christian name; that wasall. She 
had liked him always, of course, and is not liking itself 
perhaps, if there be any warmth in it, a promise, a fore- 
shadowing, a pointing of the path at least toward love? 
She could not have loved him if she had not liked him. 
Should she have gone about, as so many women seem 
to do, disliking everyone a little? Should she have kept 
away from temptation? But she did not know it was 
temptation till she had yielded to it. Above all, she did 
not know she could be so silly. She raged at herself. 

He was not half as nice as her husband, but she 
loved everything about him. He was not so handsome, 
or so kind, or, she could even concede, so clever. He 
could give her nothing. He was causing her a great deal 
of suffering. A scandal presented neither the charm of 
need nor of originality. Above all, he was not in the 
least in love with her. 

It was to that fact chiefly, indeed, that her un- 
happiness was due. It made the whole affair humiliat- 


ing. It was-not even a becoming subject for friendly, 
horrifying confidences. No one could pity or excuse 
her. She could not pity or excuse herself. She was 


ridiculous. Her heart must be bruised in secret. She 
saw the future stretching before her, a drab expanse of 
self-control and self-repression, and she was by nature a 
communicative woman. 

She wished, in spite of the réle being sadly out of 
date, that she could have played at femme incomprise. 
She found herself watching her husband with the hope 
that he would be rough or gross at times. But he was 
persistently the best and kindest of men. He gave her 
no justification. He thought she must be having head- 
aches. At night when she cried a little in her corner 
over the hatefulness of everything, he would ask gently 
(was it with calculated stupidity ?) :— 

‘* Have you a cold?”’ 

And she would answer, ‘‘ No.’’ 

Then he would say, ‘‘ You’re not crying, are you? ’”’ 

And she would answer stubbornly, ‘‘ No.’’ 

Then would come silence, a long, choking silence, 
in which he seemed to lie in ambush waiting for her to 
blow her nose. 

When she thought him asleep she would pull out her 
handkerchief and snuffle softly into it, but it was an un- 
satisfactory way to weep, quietly like this, without big 
noisy sobs. Her state needed the expression of sobs. 
She wondered, angrily, how he could lie there and doze 
so calmly, turning an indifferent shoulder, when his 
whole life lay ruined at his side. 

She longed for a place of her own to indulge her 
grief, but she could not make herself a separate bed- 
room without a fuss (the spare-room was the nursery 
now), and without explanations that would put a grim- 
ness of reality on her absurd fancy. She wanted every- 
thing to remain unreal. She wanted to love her 
husband. She had to live with him for ever, and their 
life could be so happy. It was her duty to be happy. 
Her relatives expected it of her. ‘‘ I must be cheerful,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘or my friends will get tired of me.”’ 
She had been so fortunate, and though she had believed 
that she could not go scot free, she had hoped that small 
worries, debts, a risk of measles in the nursery, the 
fear and anxiety when the child was born, would placate 
destiny. It wasso unfair. Any other misfortune could 


have been shared and so lightened, but this one was to 
be borne in solitude. 


She hated solitude. 








At first it had been her sin that troubled her. It 
was so base a treachery to the glad ordering of her life, 
and she had prayed to be freed from it. In the bath- 
room she had prayed, as that was the one place in the 
house secure from interruption, and her prayer had, in a 
sense, been answered, for after it at any rate she had 
found peace and joy in her heart, and an expectation of 
seeing the beloved at a tea party on the morrow. 

In the end she had prayed that he might love her. 
It seemed incredible that she should be so miserable, and 
he be indifferent. Could she not believe that he was not 
indifferent? When she met him, could she not pretend 
he had come to meet her? If he picked up her table- 
napkin at a dinner-party, might she not translate it to 
affectionate attentiveness? So many women flattered 
themselves that way. If he loved her, she thought it 
would draw the poison from her own wound. It did not 
comfort her to know how little she must really care if she 
could thus contentedly anticipate his suffering. She 
prayed that she might see him often. 

She crossed to the window, 
into the quiet street. The hot sunlight exposed 
its barrenness. She did not know when she 
should be seeing him again. It was nearly five days. 
Downstairs in her household, afternoon stillness reigned. 
The ornaments on the drawing-room mantelpiece had 
been dusted, the new shade covered for the lamp. She 
was supposed to be lying on her bed, resting from these 
exertions. Her nurse, flushed and pushing the perambu- 
lator, turned the street corner. She was bringing Miss 
Baby in to her tea. The mother let the curtain fall 
stealthily, and stepped back into the room. She did 
not want to seem glad just then. Lately, when the 
thought of her child came, another thought came too: 
“ If it were not for you, everything would be so simple.” 
She heard the bustle in the hall subside, and her 
daughter being carried past her door, with loud “ hush- 
ings,” and a whisper, “ Don’t wake mammy.” Then she 
returned to the window. She leaned her forehead against 
the sash and placed her hands one on each side of her 
waist. Standing so, she felt like those old women who 
survey life perpetually from darkened rooms through the 
slanted modesty of their lace curtains. The blankness 
of such lives seemed smothering her; she felt in prison. 
Far up the street, on the opposite side, she saw the post- 
man coming—the postman, who brings to the suburbs 
invitations and bazaar notices at four o’clock. In her 
present mood, the zig-zag progress of his approach had 
the excitement of a military band. Next door he came, 
then over the road. “He will go by,” she thought. 
“ He will go by.’’ For an intense moment she prayed 
that he might not pass her. Even a bill would be better 
than nothing. He had passed the gate. She hated him. 
No, he was coming in. Rat-tat! 

As a precaution against curiosity, she kicked off her 
shoes, and lay down on the bed. The maid brought up 
her letter. The crisp envelope was familiar to her 
fingers, familiar, and how dear! 

“ Draw the curtains, please,” she said to the maid, 
in a creaking, indifferent voice. It was hard to hide 
her eagerness. 

The curtain-rings rang upon the poles, and yellow 
light flooded the room. Not till the door had shut did 
she behold her treasure. It was addressed in small, 
vertical, spasmodic handwriting—the usual handwriting 
of the modern young man. She held it against her 
throat. It was from him. 

He invited her to dine with him, and go to a theatre 
that night. Clang! clang! went the joyous cymbals in 
her brain. The shortness of the notice must mean that 
someone else had failed him, but she did not trouble 
about that. She should see him. Her time of 
uncertainty was, for the present, over. For a moment 
her tedious orbit would brush the butterfly dance of 
his. Her cheeks became pink. Her eyes sparkled. She 
ran to romp with the baby. Laughter enveloped her. 
Her husband, caught in the whirlwind of her gaiety, 
circled, in the intervals of dressing, her body with his 
arms. She kissed his neck with warmth and enthusiasm. 
She loved all the world. She loved even her wretched 
thoughts for providing so extravagant a contrast to her 
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happiness. They had helped, at any rate, to get rid of 
the afternoon. 

Here was another chance of re-capturing her liberty. 
If she could make him love her, then surely she would be 
free. She sought out her prettiest gown. She fastened 
a flower in her hair. She felt lovely and adorable. She 
was following a singing star. The woman in the mirror, 
mimicking her brightness, seemed to dismiss her to pros- 
perity, as if she were again a bride, with smiles of 
approval and encouragement. 

Syivia Lynp. 





The Drama. 


ONE HALF IBSEN. 


“Joseph and His Brethren.” A Pageant Play. 
Parker. Produced at His Majesty's Theatre. 

“The Quintessence of Ibsenism.” By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


I ree. absolved from the necessity of criticising Sir 
Beerbohm Tree’s production of “Joseph and his 
Brethren ” for the sufficient reason that Tolstoy has done 
it for me, and for all of us, in a famous passage 1n 
“ What is Art?” . 
“The author” (says Tolstoy) ‘ of the novel of Joseph did 

not need to describe in detail, as would be done nowadays, 
the blood-stained coat of Joseph, the dwelling and dress of 
Jacob, the pose and attire of Potiphar’s wife, and how, 
adjusting her bracelet on her left arm, she said, : Come to me, 
and so on, because the subject-matter of feelings in this novel 

is eo strong that all details, except the most essential—such 
as that Joseph went out into another room to weep—would 
only hinder the transmission of feelings. And therefore this 
novel is accessible to all men, touches people of all natures 
and classes, young and old, and has lasted to our times, and 

will yet last for thousands of years to come.” 
I prefer, therefore, to deal with the re-appearance in 
« 

a new dress of Mr. Shaw’s famous pamphlet-book, “ The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism.”” For if Tolstoy is the most 
dominant, though the concealed, force in modern Euro- 
pean morals, Ibsen is destined, in spite of all the aberra- 
tions and extravagances of modern dramatic critics, to 
become more and more the master of its theatre. Our 
sensitive inquisitiveness about life, our feeling of its 
perplexity, and of the loss of old moral standards and 
judgments, will make us turn more and more to the man 
who can pose our difficulties in the spacious, sharply illu- 
minated atmosphere of the theatre, and at the same time 
infuse it with the poetic spirit. 





By Louis N. 








The theatre I mean | 


is what Mr. Shaw calls the “ doctrinal theatre,” and I | 


prefer to term the theatre of the soul. There is, no 
doubt, the theatre of poetic or pantomimic fancy, the 
theatre of spectacle, the theatre of history and tradition. 
All these have their place in our amusement-mad age, 
but I vote for the theatre which turns its search-light on 
the inner life of the individual and of the social order. 
And though Ibsen’s light may be something of a 
Diogenes’s lantern, neither this generation nor its 
successor is likely to see anything like the excellence of its 
design, or the depth and range of its exploring force. 
Mr. Shaw, indeed, is a star of a somewhat different order 
and illuminating quality, but he is of the same emanci- 
pating class. 
“In every cry of every man, 

In every infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forged manacles I hear.”’ 

Thus spoke BJake, and thus speaks Mr. Shaw. Free 
minds desire to share their freedom, and in the con- 
ditions of modern life the drama is their natural and 
their most powerful resource. 

Now, this study of Ibsen, written in the main 
before its author became a dramatist of note, was and is a 
fine announcing trumpet of the free criticai drama, which 
stands to-day, in the main as the result of Ibsen’s in- 
fluence, at the front of our stage. I cannot say that I 
have ever quite agreed with it. Mr. Shaw has reprinted 
it as it first stood, appending to it the unconsecrated 
motte, “ What I have written, I have written,” and 





declaring the impropriety of a man of fifty-five seeking 
to amend the fine Roman hand of thirty-five. But it 
is quite clear that at heart Mr. Shaw does desire 
to correct at least its terminology. “I have some- 
times thought,’’ he writes in the preface of 1913, 
“of substituting in this book idol and _ idolatry 
for ideal and idealism.’? What a pity that, for 
clearness’ sake, he did not! He has decided to adhere to 
the old advertisement, because he could not make the 
same flaming appeal with the new. But here lay the real 
error of the original work. In the same breath in which 
he declared Ibsen to be an anti-idealist, Mr. Shaw made it 
perfectly clear that he was merely describing the second 
most powerful idol-breaker of his time. But idealism 
has, after all, a definite meaning, as well as an intel- 
lectual history of its own. Mr. Shaw himself, when he 
insists (p. 137) that the moral man can have “ no life, 
except a share in the life of the community,” merely 
reproduces the conclusion in which Green largely rescued 
idealism from the conservatism (I had almost said the 
Fabianism) of Hegel, and based it on an ethic in which 
the individual, losing himself, identifies the good of 
others—of society—with his own. It does not follow 
that the man who believes in an Absolute Good bows 
down before every man-made convention, even the con- 
ventions of “ duty,”’ “self-sacrifice,’’ or family obligation. 

Mr. Shaw, therefore, though in no confusion of 
mind, is in a real confusion of terms, and he is bound to 
land and to leave some at least of his readers in the 
misty aura which surrounds his real thought. And the 
confusion may well be moral as well as verbal. Take, for 
example, the rather reckless passage in which he presses 
home Ibsen’s attack on legalist morality. Ibsen, he 
says, insists that the decision to tell the truth or to 
hold one’s tongue, or for a woman to take a lover or reject 
him, “depends on circumstances,” just as a decision 
“between walking and taking a cab.” Mr. Shaw does 
not, of course, suggest that the actions are in the same 
degree of significance; he is, indeed (and quite clearly) 
for making man his own judge, freeing him from the 
terrors of the law, but putting him under the harder and 
higher dispensation of the Gospel. In doing so, he, like 
Ibsen, does mean to break through a fairly thickset 
hedge of social sanctions ; but he also (with Ibsen) means 
to tighten up moral responsibility. But this expression 
is just on the anarchic side. It smacks little of Shelley, 
and more of the “ smart set.’’ 

But Mr. Shaw, having bound himself to prove Ibsen 
a Shavian anti-idealist, has had to go far. Ibsen’s first 
care is for the soul of man, pulled this way and 
that by legalism and anti-nomianism. He writes 
on both themes, with wonderful suggestiveness. 
But in order to prove that he is always on one side, Mr. 
Shaw has to dismiss Ibsen the poet, and Ibsen the 


writer of romance, and he must despiritualise 
and denaturalise a work like “Brand,” where 
Ibsen chooses to follow the soul of an _ idealist 


through the glorious ways of early adventure and 
final defeat. Brand, the saint, he says, caused far more 
suffering than the most talented sinner could have done. 
But what would Mr. Shaw have? He is no Auld Licht 
alder to side with the Bailie and the Mayor and stay 
Brand in his stride from the Old Church to the New, even 
though its altar be founded on the inaccessible wastes of 
the world. Brand is lost, losing indeed everything but 
his own soul. But that is precisely the possession which 
no thinker and no artist will ever barter for all the gifts 
of the earth-spirit, even if they be incarnated in the best 
of wives and mothers. Which side would Mr. Shaw 
have chosen had he been posed with the dilemma of 
the rich young man in the Gospels? Which does he 
think Ibsen meant to emphasise, or at least to present 
in the heroic guise, in “ Brand ’’? 

__ One other quarrel and I have done. I do not agree 
with Mr. Shaw’s judgment that the four last plays of 
Ibsen are mere stories of dead men. Allmers and his 
wife (in “ Little Eyolf’’) are not dead at all; their life 
is as much begun in the last Act of the drama as is the 
second life of Nekhliudoff in the last chapter of “ Resur- 
rection.’ And even the “ Master Builder ”’ (an obvious 


shadow of the poet’s personality and intellectual life), in 
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his late return to the poetic feeling of his youth, is far 
more alive than Hedda Gabler and has rather 
less of a hearse-like air than Rosmer and Rebecca 
on their way to the mill-pool. The plays are, indeed, 
parables of life and death ; and in the musical phrasing 
of their close you may see the genius of Ibsen rising from 
its close contemplation of the processes of life to a lyrical 
celebration of its end. Their poetry is, indeed, their 
surpassing feature; and that is why in this brilliant and 
fruitful commendation of Ibsen’s dramatic work to 
our stage, something might well have been said for its 
emotional power. “Poetic,” scoffed Tolstoy, “that 
means imitated!’’ ‘‘ Poetry,’’? Mr. Shaw seems to say, 
“mere embellishment!’’ But Ibsen, like all poets, 
wrote to no formula; if he had, his genius would have 
withered when it died. 


H. W. M. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE WAR IN SZECHUAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The hounds of war are once more let loose 
in this isolated province of China. 

The past year has undoubtedly been one of progress 
in many ways. In a journey over some 250 miles, taken 
early in the year, the writer was astonished to find so 
many changes, chief among which was the transforma- 
tion of the temples. Each small town possesses its 
temple, with an ample courtyard, big enough to accom- 
modate three or four tennis courts. These have usually 
been quite unoccupied, except occasionally, when some 
big meeting has been held to which all the inhabitants 
have been called. Now these places are put to other uses 
than the worship of idols. One found either a notice out- 
side the big entrance proclaiming to the public that a 
“Learning Hall—Important Place’’ has been established 
here, or a couple of armed soldiers, indicating that it was 
used as a barracks. It would be difficult to say which 
predominated, schools or barracks. 

Great attention has been paid to education, and a 
very elaborate scheme of organisation has been 
drawn out on paper. Inspectors have been ap- 
pointed for small districts, supervised by super- 
intendents for counties, these latter being responsible 
to the provincial head of the Department of 
Education. In this county examinations for teachers 
in Western subjects have been conducted, and a register 
is kept of every teacher who has been employed in 
Government schools during the past year, giving details 
of his attainments as measured by these examinations, 
and the record of his school as judged by inspection. The 
writer had recourse to this register in engaging a teacher 
at the beginning of the year, in order to test the accuracy 
of statements made by applicants. 

With a little more continuity in the personnel of the 
staff, much more good would be done, but an official 
seldom manages to keep his appointment for more than 
a few months. 

The Classics have been abolished in the elementary 
and secondary schools, and much more attention is given 
to the simpler spoken and written language of the people 
than in past,years. What will be the effect of this, time 
alone can tell; but there is a growing feeling that the 
neglect of the books upon which the foundation of the 
character of the Chinese has been laid is a mistake. 
Perhaps the Government, in their glorification of the 
military spirit, will be ashamed to recommend the 
reading of what their sages have said about the iniquity 
of warlike preparations. 

This brings us to the second use to which temples 
have been put. Soldiers’ barracks exist everywhere, and 
yet banditti are more numerous than ever. That the 
soldiers should make use of their time and strength in 
endeavoring to suppress these banditti does not seem to 
recommend itself to the authorities. 

The country is entirely in the hands of the military 





class, and this latest rising is engineered by the officers 
in command. The last Szechuan revolution was due in 
large measure to the students, the gentry, and the 
merchants, but in this case they have had very little to 
do with it. 

The following is the story of the rebellion, as far as 
it concerns Szechuan. It has undoubtedly some connec- 
tion with the disturbances nearer the coast, but there 
are also peculiar circumstances. 

A couple of months ago, Hsiung, the general in 
command of the Chungking forces (a member of the Kwe 
Min Tang), was deprived of his office by order of Yuan 
Shi Kai, but refused to go. He was further ordered by 
the Governor of the province to give up his command, 
but still held on, and as he has all the soldiers, it has 
been impossible to dislodge him. A mutiny was easily 
suppressed. 

Last week this gentleman announced to the 
Consuls that he had declared Szechuan independent of 
the central Government. The Kwan Ts’a (literally 
Inspector—we have four such officials in the province; 
they are civil officials next to the Governor) immediately 
fled, but was captured at Wanhsien and executed. The 
Chief of Police also departed, and for one day was in 
hiding in a foreign mission school, with a small escort. 
On being requested by the school authorities to depart, 
he went to an empty bungalow, owned by a German 
doctor, but what has become of him since no one knows. 

Hsiung is a very able man, and a born organiser. 
This movement has been very cleverly planned. The 
merchants have been compelled to give him money, and 
any hesitation on their part has been severely punished. 
It is confidently asserted that three of these have been 
shot for non-compliance with his demands. The 
Chamber of Commerce has been dissolved, and some arms 
and ammunition which they had for the use of their own 
voluntary militia have been commandeered, and the 
militia compelled to serve under Hsiung. He has sealed 
up the banks, assessed all the rich men at a sum fixed by 
him, and is most impatient with those who do not pay 
up promptly. Silver is, in consequence, very hard to 
get, and trade is absolutely at a standstill. Foreigners 
who have been in the habit of selling cheques on 
Shanghai banks for silver, will find it very hard to buy 
the necessities of life if this continues long. For the 
Chinese who can give security, it is a little different, but 
it will be very severe on some, especially as the harvest 
will probably be the worst for many years. 

The merchants have already “lent’’ huge sums to 
the Republican Government, and have little or no 
prospect of getting them back, and they are naturally 
unwilling to give more to be squandered on soldiers’ pay. 

Hsiung has called to his aid the thousands of 
banditti who have been overrunning the province 
during the last year, giving them three months’ pay in 
advance, and all his men have recently been provided 
with extra large belts—the better to carry loot (so the 
Chinese say). 

The people here know nothing of the successes of the 
Northern troops down-river, Hsiung having suppressed 
all the Kung Ho Tang newspapers, and forbidden all 
talk in the streets. Two countrymen who were over- 
heard in a tea-shop discussing Hsiung in rather unfavor- 
able terms were instantly taken out and shot. Hsiung 
now declares that he is for no party, but simply anxious 
to get rid of Yuan Shi Kai. There is undoubtedly a 
great deal of ill-feeling directed against the President. 
It is confidently asserted by the Chinese that he has sold 
Mongolia to Russia in return for Russian aid in estab- 
lishing peace in China, and that he is determined to 
make himself emperor. No doubt a good deal of this 
talk is caused by the officials, who are on the look-out for 
good situations themselves, and the newspapers are full 
of attacks on the President and his henchman Hu, the 
governor of the province. 

In Chengtu the Kung Ho Tang were until quite 
recently in the ascendant, and succeeded in suppressing 
the Kwe Min Tang newspapers. Acording to telegrams 
received two days ago, an army was being prepared to 
come South to attack Hsiung, but yesterday’s news said 
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that these troops will not leave, but that an attempt 
will be made to settle the matter without fighting. 

An army started from Lu Cheo to deal with Hsiung, 
and rumors of fighting in which Hsiung’s troops had been 
defeated at Yuin Chang arose, but these were promptly 
suppressed. The writer had a letter from one of the 
officers in Hsiung’s army, posted at Lung Chang, a day 
further away from Chungking, which makes him believe 
no fighting has taken place, though the letter contained 
no information. Had it contained any news, it would 
not have escaped the censor. In all probability, the Lu 
Cheo troops have joined the revolutionaries. 

In any case, it seems as though the matter will not 
be settled without a good deal of fighting, for if matters 
can be arranged in Szechuan, there will be a later 
reckoning with the victorious Northern troops, who, as 
far as our news from the East goes, are winning all along 
the line. This news, as I have already indicated, is 
being kept from the Chinese, and the Consuls, for some 
reason or other, have requested the foreigners not to 
inform the Chinese. 

The steamer which left nearly a month ago for 
Ichang has not yet returned, though she usually takes 
only about sixteen days on a round trip at this time of 
the year. She loaded up with munitions of war, and 
Hsiung telegraphed that she was to leave at once, but 
the shrewd owners have conveniently discovered that 
there is something wrong with her engines, and she 
remains at Ichang. 

Once more, the geographical isolation of the pro- 
vince from the rest of the world has become evident. 
Its vegetable and mineral wealth is enormous, a new 
trade in wheat has arisen to replace that in opium, and, 
with some adequate means of transport, it might become 
one of the most prosperous regions of the world. If the 
money wasted on war materials and soldiers’ pay could 
be applied to railways and steamships, how different 
things would be! 

This is, as usual, most emphatically not a people’s 
war. Nine-tenths of the people are as ignorant of its 
causes as Kaspar was of Marlborough’s campaigns. 

“To employ an uninstructed people in war may be 
said to be destroying the people,”’ said the most human 
and intelligible of China’s sages, and if the men in high 
places would be content to follow his advice, the country 
would soon take its place in the front rank of the nations 
of the earth. 

The Chinese rulers are getting as far away from the 
teachings of their wise men as those who are responsible 
for the government of Western countries have departed 
from those of the Master they profess to serve.— Yours, 
&c., 

“ GuTHLAC.” 

Chungking, West China, 

August 10th, 1913. 





Petters to the Editor. 





SEA-POWER AND DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—-The controversy between you and “ Pax”’ is worth 
following up, and I hope to see it continued. I will not 
myself enter upon the material side of the argument. 
Whether to abolish sea-capture and commercial blockade 
would lead to reduction of armaments, whether your ideal 
is realisable of a navy for defence only, as our army pro- 
fesses to be, whether by “new type of ships,” instead of 
Dreadnoughts, “the whole vast edifice of Mahanism” would 
dwindle, or whether, as “ Pax’”’ says, the problem on these 
lines is “ wholly insoluble,” are questions of great interest, 
and well worth discussion. But the most fruitful word, in 
my view, is in the final sentence of “ Pax’s” letter. Inter- 
national good-will and good faith, common interest, as so 
forcibly expounded by Mr. Norman Angell, are the real 
factors, and will, I believe, quickly bring a solution of the 
problem. The enormously increased burdens which France 
and Germany, and even Great Britain, are laying on the 





backs of their tax-payers, and the growing interdependence 
and mutuality of the nations, demonstrated by Mr. Angell, 
must, one would suppose, make men ask, Cut bono? 

The diplomatists of Europe, racked with anxiety, have 
been exhausting their energies for months to prevent one 
another’s guns from going off. But what is the use of a 
gun till you pull the trigger? We are living on the false 
theory that the nations of Europe are enemies of one another, 
always awaiting the opportunity to steal one another’s terri- 
tory and to murder one another’s people. It is not true. 
The nations, on the contrary, are struggling into friendly 
relations, thwarted mainly by the machinations of self- 
interested armament contractors. I have just been attend- 
ing the annual conference of the Inter-parliamentary Union, 
where hundreds of M.P.s from every country in Europe (and 
also from America and Japan) met together for the express 
purpose of preventing international disputes, or of finding a 
peaceful means of settling them. The Concert of Europe 
has been acting in unison, in concord, in friendship, to 
prevent the very thing which each one, on this enmity theory, 
was supposed to desire. But for the dangerous accumulations 
of gunpowder, their hard task would have been an easy one. 
No, sir; it is friendship and not enmity which the Govern- 
ments and the peoples of Europe are striving after. 

Lord Haldane, in his Montreal speech, asked for a 
Confederation of nations. Why not? The States of Europe 
depend on one another, and their interests are mutual and 
interlaced as much as those of the States of America. And, 
except for distrust and suspicion, which are built on no real 
basis of fact, they have as little reason to arm against each 
other. 

What a lofty niche awaits that European statesman who 
will change that distrust into confidence, and make of the 
States of Europe a Confederation of helpful neighbors, 
instead of rival camps of armed foes!—Yours, &c., 

W. P. Byes. 

Nordwyck-aan-Zee, Holland. 

September 8th, 1913. 


THE BALKAN ATROCITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, M. Furnajieff, appears to 
think that I wish to prejudice public opinion. I hope, 
therefore, that you will allow me to say that all that I 
wish to do is to help to sift out the truth, and for this 
purpose to make a few criticisms on his eloquent and 
patriotic defence of the Bulgarian Army. 

What are the facts? First, at least 600 Greeks were 
massacred at Doxato. There is now, I assume, no dispute 
as to this, though two or three weeks ago I believe that 
you, sir, for one, doubted it. It is a terrible event. The 
question with which we are concerned is, who are the guilty? 
M. Furnajieff suggests the Turks, and the Turks alone. I 
reply that this is not possible because (and here we have 
our second fact) in Doxato there are (or rather were) only 
about 30 Turkish families, as against some 450 Greek 
families. Further, many of the Turks disappeared on the 
occupation of the district by the Bulgarians last autumn. 
Is it conceivable that these few Turks could have over- 
powered the Greeks, who were more than ten times as 
numerous? It is known that the Bulgarians disarmed the 
Turks, and did not even allow them to keep their knives; 
but even if they were armed, and the Greeks were not armed, 
it is incredible that the former could have driven over 
100 women and children into a courtyard, and massacred 
them while the rest of the Greeks were looking on. 

Whether there was or was not a fight with Andartes on 
June 28th, does not throw any light on the massacre which 
took place some days later, though it might be an explana- 
tion of the much less serious matter of the burning of the 
town. 

However, there are one or two other facts which clearly 
indicate that the crimes were committed by Bulgarians, 
assisted by Turks, under coercion. (a) The Mussulmans of 
Doxato joined in a deputation to King Constantine, 
appealing to him to save them from the Bulgarians. Does 
this look like guilty conscience? (b) Commander Cardale 
says that some Turks—“ very few” are his words—were 
killed. Why were these Turks killed? No doubt M. 
Furnajieff will say by the Greeks, in self-defence; but if 
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there was a fight between the Greeks and the Turks, how 
could the Greeks have come off so badly against so few 
Turks? (c) I am positively informed (likewise not from a 
Greek source) that at Serres the massacre was pre-arranged, 
and that Turks were invited to take part. Now a little light 
is thrown on the subject. If the same procedure was 
adopted at Doxato, the Turks who were killed were perhaps 
those who preferred death to the infamy of massacring 
innocent fellow-citizens, with whom they had always lived 
on very good terms 

Moreover, I cannot conceive that the survivors of this 
small “ Cawnpore’’ could be so blinded by hatred of the 
Bulgarians as to lie to the extent of saying that the Bul- 
garians were responsible for the massacres, if there were 
no Bulgarian troops present at the time. Also, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that any human being who offered 
sanctuary to 120 defenceless women and children afterwards 
had them massacred. This could only have been possible 
at the point of Bulgarian bayonets, or at the muzzle of 
Bulgarian pistols. Finally, except when Moslem fanaticism 
is roused, the Turks have never massacred their Greek 
neighbors, and we know that at the time the Greek and 
Mussulman population were making common cause against 
the Bulgarians.—Yours, &c., 

D. J. Cassavetti. 

P.S.—I ought perhaps to point out that the word 
angeliophores means “orderly”? or “ messenger,” not “ in- 
terpreter,”’ or “ dragoman.’’ Moreover, Commander Cardale 
understands enough modern Greek to follow the evidence 
of Greeks directly. 

D. J. C. 
Shenley, Herts, September 7th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is a bitter disappointment to learn that the 
Carnegie Commission of Inquiry has been dissolved, and 
that it will not issue a report. It is an even greater disap- 
pointment to learn that some of its members were not held 
free from bias, even by their fellow-members. The “ Temps ”’ 
of 29th ult. says that their correspondent at Salonica tele- 
graphs: ‘“ My colleague of the ‘ Times’ here has had an inter- 
view with the members of the Carnegie Commission of 
Inquiry. The impression of the correspondent of the English 
paper is very clear. Messrs. Godard (French Member of 
Parliament) and Dutton, of New York, came to the Balkans 
with a truly impartial spirit; on the other hand, Messrs. 
Brailsford and Milioukof are openly showing their partiality, 
not concealing that they come not as investigators but as 
defenders of .the Bulgarian cause. Mr. Brailsford is 
reported to have said to the ‘Times’ correspondent: ‘To be 
convinced of the Bulgarian atrocities, one has to show me 
the bodies, and that the brother or the father of the body 
tells me that this body is the victim of the Bulgarians, and 
that this father or this brother is of good faith.’”’ 

The ‘“ Times’’ has shown no pro-Greek proclivities, and 
can easily verify what “Le Temps” claims to have been 
said, and also other statements made in the same article. 
If true, it certainly would—in the case of an English jury, 
on which level, at least, such a Commission ought to be 
founded—make these two gentlemen ineligible to sit, and 
the objection raised by the Greek Government would be well 
founded and be reasonable. That Government has, time 
after time, invited both general and special inquiries to be 
made by consuls of all nations, and it yet has to be shown 
that there is no foundation for their special objection to 
this Carnegie Commission. One thing is certain—that it will 
not permit the matter to drop now, as if the claim the 
Bulgarian Government makes to the Bulgarian Legation in 
London, published in the “Times” of the 6th inst., be 
allowed to pass without strict and truly impartial inquiry 
and report, the inference the Bulgarian Government would 
wish Europe and America to draw is that the dreadful 
atrocities committed during this second phase of the Balkan 
War were the acts of the Greeks and the Servians. 

But there is a much larger question behind it all: What 
is the basis of the sense of satisfaction that exists through- 
out Europe at the commanding position taken by Roumania 
in her eleventh-hour intervention? Not strategic, for she 
has disturbed the equipoise, nor entirely because she brought 
about peace; but at the bottom of men’s hearts there is a 





feeling that a humane Government holds the balance, and 
this counts for very much. It cannot be disputed that THE 
Nation has leaned to the Bulgarian side rather than to the 
Greek, and yet, as regards humanity and Liberal progress, 
what superior claims do the Bulgarians hold over the 
Greeks? What is the true history of the formation of the 
notorious Bulgarian Komitajis, their record, and the misery 
they have caused in Macedonia since their establishment? 
Had there been no Komitajis there would have been no 
Greek bands to keep them at bay and to protect the Hellenic 
cities and the peasants in Macedonia. This is one of the 
questions some Commission of Inquiry must probe to the 
bottom; for beneath it lies much of the trouble that has 
kept Macedonia seething in murder and outrage. 

The Chancelleries of the Great Powers may scarcely be 
trusted to take such inquiries in hand, for they all have 
their national jealousies to safeguard; but all judicial 
wisdom does not lie alone with them, and every country has 
men of known probity and repute and judgment, men who 
command the respect of their fellow-countrymen, whom 
neither Greece, nor Bulgaria, nor any of the accused would 
challenge ; and a report from such men would be accepted 
as final. The result would make the task of Foreign Offices 
simpler, much as the findings of a jury make that of the 
judge.—Yours &c., 

A. Grimsuaw Haywoop. 

Blundellsands, September 8th, 1913. 


CONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALASIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your current issue, “Pax” expresses with 
regret his honest difficulties over your policy of diminishing 
armaments, and Mr. Thornton, a New Zealand editor, 
writes, in a more reasonable vein than many of its defenders, 
in favor of Australasian conscription in its present mild 
form. These letters may usefully be taken together. 

“ Pax’’ finds that defensive war implies offence, and 
that in practice they cannot be separated. I fully concur. 
I never heard of a war that was not called defensive by 
both sides; and, in utmost sincerity, the vast fleets of 
Germany and Great Britain are believed to be defences only. 
Neither Power dreams of attacking the other: they 
both dream of being attacked. But this is no argument for 
maintaining and increasing our fleets. It only shows how 
pitiless is the spread of the microbe of fear, and how the 
idea of defence feeds upon itself. We consider ourselves 
unsafe without an overwhelming predominance at sea. 
Germany insists that she also must effectively count there. 
The best way to open the minds of both, as desired by 
“ Pax,’’ would be to begin to lift the veil of suspicion by 
ceasing to increase our navy. At this point the New 
Zealand argument comes in. Mr. Thornton dwells on the 
mildness of their scheme, on its pleasant and easy incidence. 
So are all schemes of defence to begin with; and so are all 
temptations and all vices. But the time to kill them is 
on their easy and pleasant approach. Our purely defensive 
navy has grown fourfold in one generation, and still grows, 

We are told by Mr. Thornton that compulsory service 
is popular. Doubtless there are strong influences and 
plausible arguments on its side. Apart, however, from all 
fluctuations of opinion, this invasion by the makers of panic 
of the safest and most secluded region of the globe would 
have to be opposed. We are trying to show the colonists 
that they are being fooled. The great fallacy lies in the 
confusion between an economic and a military invasion. 
“White Australia” is really a cry against Asiatic cheap 
labor. Right or wrong, it can be achieved by legislation. 
One need not drill against the coolie or the cook. 

The rhetoric of boastful nervousness is the same every- 
where. Our southern editor talks with mysterious alarm 
of “educated Japanese posing as unskilled miners’’ in 
some unnamed goldfields out there. One is reminded of the 
innumerable German waiters drilling in Epping Forest a 
while ago. Japanese students, as a matter of fact, are 
doing housework in California, too, to pay their way at 
the University. As we know, the immigration question is 
very acute there; but it is not going to produce war. New 
Zealand, again, is going “to show the world that we are 
prepared to defend our altars and our hearths.” But no 
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one is really plotting against their chapels and their kitchens, 
to use plain names. 

We are told by Mr. Thornton that “the British fleet 
is far away’’; and so they must rely on themselves. On 
the opposite page “ Pax” is saying that the defence of the 
Empire—not of England—is the really tremendous 
problem to be solved by the navy. It were wise to keep 
these arguments further apart, and to use the “ big Imperial 
Navy ” argument at home, and the “ useless British Navy ’”’ 
argument at the Antipodes. Of course, the British Navy 
will not be far away if it is at all likely: to be wanted. 
At present, oddly encugh, we are leaving the policing of 
these seas to our allies, these very Japanese! An un- 
expected raid upon Yorkshire from Wilhelmshaven is 
sufficiently absurd. Some Eastern magic would, indeed, be 
required to produce a surprise attack from Yokohama upon 
Auckland. 

The final doubt felt by “Pax” is that in war the 
obligation to respect private commerce would not be kept. 
We have now behind us some hundreds of arbitrations, all 
kept. We have, too, the elementary ethic which even 
nations have reached. But, above all, it will be to the 
interest of everybody to respect the agreement. Commerce 
is one web of interlacing interest. There is no such thing 
as British commerce or German commerce. All commerce 
concerns at least two ports; a ship and its contents have 
many individual owners. No one knows where the loss due 
to the actual destruction of a prize would fall, who is 
responsible, nor where it is insured. Every cargo captured 
means loss at both ends. The sensitive single web of trade, 
protected by strong financial interests, would be extremely 
likely to hold its own. There is sound ground for a 
venture of faith. After all, it is we friends of peace 
who are the really adventurous and courageous people.— 
Yours, &c., 

Joun W. GraHam. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Cecil Thornton’s letter on the training camps 
near Reefton, in New Zealand, and on the soldierly behavior 
of the trainees, may be a true picture of his own district, 
but scarcely of New Zealand as a whole. The incidents of 
the Territorial Camps at Sutton and at Oringi must not be 
omitted from the account. At Sutton, last April, the dis- 
turbance almost amounted to mutiny. The trouble began 
over the evening meal, after a hard day’s work; the men 
complaining that the tea supplied them was execrable, and 
that the biscuits dealt out to them were mere dogs’ biscuits. 
It was with some difficulty that Captain Fraser appeased the 
men. For reporting the incident to the “Otago Daily 
Times,” Mr. Charles Macan was ducked by five Territorials 
in a creek. When the case came before the Court, the magis- 
trate fined the five men £5 and costs, and condemned the 
assault as “very serious, cowardly, and unjustifiable.” He 
could only say that the conduct of the men cast “a very 
severe reflection on the discipline of the regiment.” 

The Oringi Camp incident presented similar features— 
above all, a wish to keep the truth about these camps from 
public knowledge. A young Territorial sent to two leading 
newspapers a report of a certain specimen of “ soldierly 
behavior.” This was what he said: “ About 100 Territorials 
from the Oringi Camp visited Dunnevirke on leave. The 
impression they created was a very unfavorable one. They 
were some of the men who had failed to attend the 
stipulated number of drills during the year, and are putting 
in four extra days’ drills. Their conduct in the streets early 
in the morning was disgraceful. Shops were invaded in 
search of cigarettes, and uniformed youths paraded the 
streets as noisy as drunken roysterers. Women and girls 
were the objects of coarse remarks, and the pandemonium 
caused was heard half a mile away.” The truth of the report 
was not questioned ; the sin lay in its truthfulness. The 
result for the unfortunate reporter was that one night 
several hundred Territorials engaged in a man hunt and 
rushed his tent, the reporter barely managing to escape with 
his life. It is significant of the determination, at all 
costs, to keep the truth from the public that General 
Godley, in reference to this incident, expressed the hope 
that next year editors of papers should only send to the 





camps their senior and most experienced reporters, so that the 
public “should know as much as possible about their citizen 
army” (“Christchurch Press,” April 29th), which means, 
in other words, that only doctored reports should ever reach 
the public. I do not, of course, wish to suggest that the 
Sutton and Oringi incidents are characteristic of the camps 
generally ; only that, in any judgment about the camps, they 
are entitled to the weight that belongs to them. It is idle 
to try to conceal them in order to give a false notion of the 
popularity of the Compulsory Defence Act in the Dominion. 
—Yours, &c., 
J. A. Farrer. 
Ingleborough, Lancaster. 
September 9th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The unpopularity of the system of “ Australian 
Conscription ” amongst the workers is giving the Australian 
Defence Department authorities never-ceasing trouble. 
Reports to hand this week show that it is found simply im- 
possible to administer this un-British Conscription system 
without using force. 

Mere lads who—in thousands—have refused to obey this 
law are being browbeaten by threats of prosecution, then 
by prosecution itself in the public courts, and, finally, some 
are further persecuted by being confined in military fort- 
resses, while great numbers have to face both fines and 
penalties. 

The Secretary to the Australian Defence Department 
has written the Australian Freedom League a letter, dated 
July 21st, officially stating that up to May 31st, 1913, “the 
total number of prosecutions instituted in courts of summary 
jurisdiction against persons liable for training under the 
Universal Training Clauses of the Defence Act, for offences 
against these clauses, including neglect to register, failure 
to attend medical examination, evasion of personal service, 
absence from compulsory drills, disciplinary, and other 
offences, is 12,373.”’ 

In face of these facts, writers in the British Press surely 
cannot persist in distorting the position by stating that the 
Australian Conscription System is generally popular. The 
most shameful fact, however, is the official statement, in 
the same letter, that 236 youths “ were committed to custody 
in military places of detention,” which means fortresses 
and barracks solely under military rule. 

Some recent facts as to the heartless working of the 
system (known here by some as “ Australian Conscription ”’) 
are given in the enclosed leaflet, only published last week. 
This deals with “fines, imprisonments, and military deten- 
tion.” The facts in this leaflet we ask you to make wide 
public use of. 

Small wonder is it that some of the powerful Labor 
Unions of Australia are beginning to grow hotly excited 
over the strong complaints from their members. Important 
letters have reached us this week calling upon us to address 
the Labor Unions.—Yours, &c., 

Cuas. E. Howie 
(Commonwealth Overseas’ Reporter). 
Flinders Buildings, Flinders Street, Melbourne. 
August 7th, 1913. 


THE LIBERAL WOMEN’S SUFFRAGIST UNION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

‘Smm,—Can you afford me a little space to answer the 
letter from Mr. Raffety, printed in your issue of September 
6th? 

I am diffident as to whether even yet I quite understand 
Mr. Raffety. I gather that he would withdraw his veto on 
woman suffrage if the majority ot women wished it, even if 
they were not qualified, or if the majority were qualified, 
though they did not wish it. 

I am not, however, anxious to settle whether he wishes 
to apply either or both of these tests to this particular ques- 
tion. They have not been applied to previous extensions of 


the franchise, and I cannot see why this question alone 
should be singled out for their application. 

Mr. Raffety now proposes, as a test, that a party under- 
taking to carry such a Bill should be “ overwhelmingly in 
favor of it.” It is because their election pledges have proved 
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a great majority of Liberal Members to be in favor of it that 
I think the Liberal Government ought now to undertake to 
deal with woman suffrage. 

If it be correct to say that the Franchise and Registration 
Bill of 1912 was dropped in consequence of the suffrage con- 
troversy, the Government and not the suffragists must bear 
the blame. If they had not, as Mr. Lloyd George boasted, 
“torpedoed” the Conciliation Bill, that triumph of compro- 
mises would have passed, and the controversy would have 
been suspended for the moment. A Franchise Bill—and 
perhaps a more complete one—might have been passed. But 
so long as the controversy on woman suffrage is kept open, 
so long will it continue to be an impediment to other legis- 
lation. 

It requires no courage to express the opinion I really 
hold that, as we are constituted in England, party govern- 
ment is the only way to get things done. I accept this 


entirely. But party government degenerates into a mere 
scramble for place when it ceases to be actuated by 
principle. 


It is no subtle design upon the party machine that I 
cherish. I appeal to the power that sets the machine in 
motion; and that, I take it, is the will and conviction of 
the party. 

The main principle of the Liberal Party in its past 
reforms is excellently stated in one of your reviews on 
September 6th—‘‘ that without the right of citizenship there 
is no sure guarantee of protection and equal treatment under 
a State which claims to regulate the daily lives of women 
and children, as well as men.’’ This is, I believe, the 
conviction of the Liberal Party. I believe that that party 
will remain disintegrated and lacking in force until it is 
aroused to will that this principle shall be applied to women 
as well as men. I sincerely hope that that intention will 
be definitely declared before the next General Election.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. E. MarsuHatt. 

September 11th, 1913. 


A STRIKE AND THE LAW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—The strike among the china-clay workers in Corn- 
wall is one of a type which we may hope will grow rare to 
the point of disappearance in the near future. The men are 
asking two things: (1) A minimum wage of twenty-five 
shillings a week; (2) recognition of their union by the 
masters. Both these demands are refused ; the attitude of the 
masters is almost early-Victorian ; let the men (I quote from 
a letter in the local press) “disregard the union and its 
leaders, whom the masters are as determined as ever not 
to recognise, and then improved conditions will be 
obtained when the masters are approached on the subject by 
their own workmen.” 

The strike had lasted about six weeks without result, 
and the district, with hardly any exception, was peaceable 
enough until the early hours of Monday, September Ist. On 
that day the attempt of the owners to re-open some of their 
works, under the protection of forces of police imported from 
Bristol and South Wales (the South Wales men were reported 
to have shields and to be very efficient strike-breakers), led to 
trouble. There were two serious affrays between the police 
and the strikers ; charges of violence and brutality, including 
the use of filthy language, are made against the “foreign ”’ 
police—the neighboring villages were full of rumors, a man 
and a child killed by the “ foreigners” !—and things for a 
time looked serious. It certainly was not pleasant to see an 
English district in practically a state of siege; knots of 
four or five policemen at every corner of the roads alter- 
nating with small bodies of sullen and angry men on strike. 
The sympathy of the surrounding districts was roused, and 
went to the men; the imported policemen were said to be 
finding difficulties in getting lodgings and to have been sub- 
ject to a mild form of boycott—some shopkeepers refusing 
to deal and barbers to shave. Fortunately, since September 
1st the police have been handled more temperately, and 
there have been no open conflicts with strikers. 

The Trades Disputes Act, in which most Tories saw a 
complete legalisation of every form of illegality, had very 





little influence in this case. The immunity from actions for | 





damages assured to the unions was not important here. 
The men are only recent members of the “ Workers’ Union.”’ 
This union, so far as outsiders know, is not a strong body 
financially, and would not have been deterred by the law as 
it existed between the Taff Vale judgment and the Trades 
Disputes Act from declaring and maintaining the strike by 
any of those usual methods which the ingenuity of the Courts 
had found to be illegal. The liberty of “ peaceful picketing ”’ 
conceded by the Act has not had much practical effect. For 
a short time it looked as if the police meant to take it on 
themselves to treat any picket which exceeded three in 
number as an “unlawful assembly,” “to call on it to dis- 
perse, even before it took any action, and if it refused, 
attack it by a baton charge. This unwise policy, however, 
seems to have been reversed, and the pickets are now 
allowed to go about their business peacefully. But plainly 
a danger for the conduct of a strike lurks in the doctrine of 
“unlawful assembly,” and the attention of Parliament 
should be called to the whole law of public meeting. If the 
doctrine is to be applied as the police at one time threatened 
to apply it here, a lawful and peaceful strike would become 
a practical impossibility. The Chief Constable of Cornwall 
issued a proclamation in which he went so far as to say 
that “anything in the nature of ” (observe the vagueness of 
the phrase) “unlawful assembly’’ was punishable, and 
went on to state two legal definitions of unlawful assembly 
which are not wholly consistent with one another; and one of 
which, if applied as the police were applying it in 
Mid-Cornwall, would make any public meeting of strikers 
during a strike illegal. The definitions are: (1) “A 
meeting which attempts to carry out any common purpose, 
lawful or unlawful, in such a manner as to give other persons 
reason to fear a disturbance of the peace ”’ ; and (2)—a better 
known and less dangerous definition—‘‘ any meeting what- 
ever of great numbers of people with such circumstances of 
terror as cannot but endanger the public peace or excite 
alarm in persons of reasonable firmness and courage.’’ By 
a misuse of the first of these definitions, the police could 
break up any picket which exceeded three in number before it 
had time to act in any way, peacefully or otherwise. In fact, 
the police could go on the assumption that any body of 
strikers gives some other persons (the police themselves 
perhaps) reason to fear a disturbance of the peace, and should 
be dispersed and beaten on the head as soon as possible. And 
yet, here in Cornwall, in the evening, after one of these 
affrays, the strikers conclude their meeting with “ Lead, 
kindly light” and the Benediction. Surely it ought to be 
possible to manage such men by something more rational 
than a policeman’s truncheon! What a lamentable failure 
of society we have here! 

The strike raises in a lawyer’s mind a further question. 
The whole trouble comes from the determination of the 
authorities to protect the “blackleg” in his legal “ right ’”’ 
to worx for whatever wage his employer will give him. But 
already in many trades—the miners’ and the sweated indus- 
tries, in which a minimum wage is fixed—no such right exists. 
In the legal profession (to take the other end of the scale) 
no such right exists in actual fact. The humble writer of these 
lines cannot—not though wife and children and self be starv- 
ing—give an “opinion” for twenty shillings under penalty of 
professional ruin. And society has for some time disregarded 
similar “rights.’’” A man with a taste for sewage has no 
“right ’’ to live in insanitary conditions. Why should society 
guard so jealously, and with such enormous expenditure of 
force and money, the privilege to do in certain trades what 
is forbidden in others? If the clay-workers were coal-miners, 
it would be the blacklegs who would be punishable. Is not 
this one law for the parasol and another for the umbrella? 

Mr. Churchill (or was it Mr. McKenna), a short time 
ago, enunciated a doctrine as to the inexpediency of pro- 
tecting, with all the forces of society, the inopportune exer- 
cise of legal rights: all things are lawful, but not all things 
are expedient. Could not some regard be paid to this doc- 
trine in cases of strikes? The worst penalty of the law is 
kept for traitors — they are hung, drawn, and 
quartered at the bottom of the legal Inferno. Is 
not the man who goes to work at less than a living wage a 
traitor to his comrades and to the advancement of his class? 
Should, we in Cornwall call for police aid from Bristol and 
South Wales (shielded police from Glamorgan) to assert 
on behalf of such men a “ right” that is fast becoming an 
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anomaly? If the answer is “ Yes,’ as the law stands, then 
let us alter the law.—Yours, &c., 
A Barrister. 
Cornwall, September 10th, 1913. 


RIGHT OF WAY OVER ASCOT RACE COURSE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A very interesting and important case of an 
ancient right of way that may be lost to the public is being 
fought out under somewhat unusual conditions at Ascot. On 
the one side there is a little group of local tradesmen, 
animated by a strong spirit of zeal for the maintenance of 
public rights; on the other side is ranged the powerful 
“vested interest’’ of the racecourse authorities, backed by, 
practically, all the local gentry. The matter has now 
reached a stage when public opinion must be enlisted on the 
side of the people’s rights, since wealth and power have been 
unsparingly used to crush the local movement. 

Ascot Heath was one of the open spaces near London 
dealt with under the Commons Enclosure Act. It was 
assigned as Crown Land, and there was a special proviso that 
it should be “kept and continued as a racecourse for the 
public.” There was free access to it from all sides, and in 
the maps of this date no barriers and no paths are marked. 
Race meetings in those days were not very orderly gatherings, 
and the public swarmed all over the course. But it is only 
within the last half-dozen years that enclosure has been 
added to enclosure, and the public have been gradually 
excluded from the Heath. 

On the South side, between the main road and the course, 
there is a small strip of freehold occupied by artisans’ dwel- 
lings. Through this a public road runs, which gives on to 
the Heath. There has never been any dispute as to the right 
of the public to cross the Heath at this point until last 
October, when the Clerk of the Course had a barrier erected 
at the opening on to the Heath. A protest was made by the 
townsfolk, and the barrier was thrown down. 

A public meeting followed this protest, and a resolution 
was passed asking the Parish Council and the District 
Council to obtain legal aid and to take the necessary action 
to preserve the right of way for the public. But the matter 
has followed the usual course in these cases. The local 
Councils are slow and timid. The few brave spirits who 
carried principle into action are fighting an unequal battle 
against a wealthy and powerful corporation. They have 
neither money nor influence to give their cause a fair hear- 
ing, and the action against them for trespass and damage 
had to go undefended. The history of the courageous stand 
made by these men can be read in the columns of the local 
newspapers which I have by me. If any of your readers will 
take the matter up and help I shall be glad to receive their 
names and forward them to the local committee.—Yours, &c., 

J. T. Kinestey Tarpey. 

33, Buckingham Mansions, Hampstead, N.W. 

September 8th, 1913. 


IS THE BOOK DECAYING? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—Plunged into the depths by your article on “ The 
Decay of the Book,” I stretched out eager hands for the 
“certain consolations”’ proffered by Mr. Hugh Walpole in 
his letter in your issue of September 6th; but I found 
myself clutching at the empty air. Mr. Walpole’s promised 
consolation is woven of the frail threads of fallacy rather 
than of any stout strands of reason. 

In the first place, Mr. Walpole argues that the number 
of bad books issued nowadays is necessitated by the multi- 
tude of readers. But is it logical to insist that the more 
readers there are the worse must their supplies of literature 
become? Is it inevitable that the food for a million should 
be of poorer quality than the food for a thousand? Is it 
not rather more volumes that are needed than more writers? 
As it is, there are never enough copies of the most popular 
books at the circulating libraries to satisfy the subscribers. 
“The books I want are always out, and they put me off with 
trash! ”’ That is the common wail of the library subscriber. 
It is surely the immense increase in the number of persons 
able to write up to the low level accepted by the publishers, 
rather than the growth of the number of readers, that is 
at the root of the evil. 





Mr. Walpole’s further views as to the rewards of artistic 
merit are so delightfully optimistic that it seems almost 
churlish to oppose to them any less rose-colored aspect. But 
is it really so very often the case that the literary artist 
meets with commercial success and yet keeps his ideals 
unsullied? Mr. Walpole supports his claim by instancing 
four well-known authors who have, he asserts, achieved 
commercial success without cheapening their art—Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. Hewlett. 
The first example is rather an unfortunate one for Mr. Wal- 
pole’s purpose. Mr. Arnold Bennett has given us one 
supremely good novel, three or four other works of con- 
siderable merit, quite a number of sensational pot-boilers, 
and such books as “The Card” and “The Regent,” which, 
brilliant offspring of fertile invention and a facile pen, are 
nevertheless not worthy of the author of the “Old Wives’ 
Tale.” 

Now we have Mr. Bennett’s word for it that his first 
serious novel brought him in a sovereign beyond the cost 
of having it typewritten. He has confessed, publicly, that 
as soon as he saw a chance of making money by writing a 
sensational serial tale, he jumped at it. Here are his very 
words :— 


‘*T had entered into a compact with myself that I would 
never ‘write down’ to the public in a long fiction. . . . 
I had sworn solemnly that I would keep the novel-form 
unsullied for the exercise of the artist in me. What became 
of this high compact? I merely ignored it. I tore it up and 
it was forgotten the instant I saw a chance of earning the 
money of shame.” 


Moreover, it was one of these confessedly “ written- 
down”’ productions that made Mr. Bennett’s name famous, 
and that was, as he himself says, “the first of my books 
that the ‘Times’ ever condescended to review,” while “the 
‘Spectator’ took it seriously in a column and a quarter.” 

To take another of Mr. Walpole’s examples—Mr. Hew- 
lett. Is not Mr. Hewlett’s popularity due more to his 
“tushery ”’ than to his art? 

“Good work finds at this moment as instant a recog- 
nition as at any period in English literature.” Does it? It 
may be well reviewed ; but part of your contributor’s original 
contention was that good reviews are no guarantee of 
pecuniary rewards; and the pecuniary reward, let the 
idealists say what they will, is, and must be, a factor of 
grave importance even to an artist, unless he has some means 
of subsistence other than his art. Mr. Walpole either cheer- 
fully affirms that good writers have no desire for the material 
prizes that fall to their more popular rivals, or else he 
really thinks that the prizes are just as rich for literature 
as for “what the public wants.” ‘“ Does Mr. Henry James 
envy Mr. Hall Caine’s banking account? I should doubt 
it,’’ he says. 

Well, Mr. Henry James may not. The shining temple 
of his genius was rising long before 1895, and it gleams 
to-day high above the huddle of tawdry shrines below. But 
I find it hard to believe that the younger writers—the men 
who are struggling for recognition in the thick of the tur- 
moil—do not think with envy, if they think at all, of the 
banking account of Mrs. Florence Barclay. Does Mr. Walpole 
really think that it is open to a literary artist to have a bank- 
ing account equal to these without losing his soul? There are 
limits even to optimism. Mr. Walpole might profitably 
meditate on the relations between lowering one’s standard 
and achieving popularity, so well instanced in the works of 
two once promising writers spoiled by commercialism—Mr. 
Robert Hichens and Mr. W. J. Locke.—Yours, &c., 


T. B. 
Chelsea, September 9th, 1913. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE SECRET PLAGUE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I have read with interest the letter of A. Maude 
Royden on this subject in which she commends Dr. Martin- 
dale’s book, ‘“ Under the Surface.” The work of a 
distinguished pioneer should not be forgotten, that of 
Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D., the first lady graduate in 
medicine (1849), and the first to have her name placed on 
the British Medical Register (1859). Her autobiography, 
published under the title of “ Pioneer Work in Opening the 
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Medical Profession for Women,” is a work of great power 
and charm. It was issued by Longmans in 1895, but is now 
unfortunately out of print. 

Messrs. Bell & Sons have still a few copies, I believe, of 
her “Essays in Medical Sociology,” 2 vols., in which this 
subject is discussed with great earnestness, moral compre- 
hension, skill, and knowledge. Especially pointed and use- 
ful is one of the papers, on “The Moral Education of the 
Young,’ which appears in this book, but which is to be 
issued separately by Bell & Sons in October. Readers of her 
interesting autobiography will remember how her surgical 
training in Paris was brought to a close, and she had her 
eyes opened, by coming up against the results of the Secret 
Plague in a hospital patient. This she afterwards fought 
gallantly against by voice and pen and personal influence.— 
Yours, &c., 

READER. 

September 8th, 1913. 


AMERICAN PRISON METHODS. 
To the Editer of THE NATION. 


Sir,—There is no real contradiction between what I said 
on behalf of certain prison methods in use in America and 
the statistics quoted by “ Look Before You Leap.” The fact 
is, there is no “ American system”; each State manages its 
own prisons in its own way. A few States have model 
prisons, which achieve useful reformatory work; others 
have prisons much worse than ours. The introduction of 
reformatory methods in Philadelphia—an old story now, no 
doubt—resulted in a decrease in serious crime to the extent 
of nearly 50 per cent. in five years. The great criminality of 
New York, to which your correspondent refers, appears to 
be associated with (I do not say dependent on) a very bad 
prison régime, if one may judge by recent disclosures regard- 
ing the state of affairs in Sing Sing Prison. But the adoption 
of the best modern prison methods in New York could not 
be expected to affect statistics very much without a corre- 
sponding improvement in social conditions and in the 
efficiency of the law and the police. The deterrent effect of 
any system of punishment is dependent chiefly on its cer- 
tainty, and certainty of discovery and conviction is 
notoriously lacking in America generally. Of course, we 
ought to look before we leap, but that is no reason for stand- 
ing shivering on the brink. Might we not take courage from 
the example of that extraordinarily efficient people, the 
Japanese—who, after careful study of all the penal systems 
of the world, have adopted the most advanced methods in use 
in America, and have even advanced upon them ?— 
Yours, &c., 

W. D. 

September 7th, 1913. 





Poetrp. 
ROMANCE. 


Come—come to me! 

T am the sea, 

I am all that can never be; 

The whirling wind—the steady light 

Of ships, slow-sailing out into the night; 
Wind, wave, and leaping spray— 

And the lands which are very far away ; 
Every rainbow-circled shore, 

Where you may stay 

A night and a day, 

No more! 

I kiss your eyes and leave them blind, 

I am around you and above, 

I am the road that lies before 

And behind— 








I am Morning—I am Love! 

I shake my gleaming, 

My sun-bright wings, 

Whilst you lie dreaming 

Of other things. 

The sun shakes your grating, 

The wind’s at the door— 

Oh! ride forth, for all the world is waiting, 
And come back no more! 


Am I not fair, 

With my wishing cap on my gold hair ?— 

Am I not fleet, 

Who have feathered shoulders and winged feet? 
Listen! ah! listen! have you heard 

Such a song ever 

As now, beneath the wandering moon, I sing! 
Each wild-winged bird 

Whose throat is mad with Spring, 

Has sought to learn it, but might never. 
Listen !—wheresoe’r I pass 

Laughter stirs among the grass— 

And the withered tree 

Breaks into leaf, 

And Grief 

Lays aside her heart, tear-laden, 

And becomes my waiting-maiden, 

Serving me! 


I am the sheath, I am the sword, 

And I am flame :—I set alight 

Cities, that men may make 

Songs of that burning for my sake, 

And yield their souls up at a word! 

It may be I shall turn my head 

And with my eyes’ flash strike you dead— 
What matters it? 

You will have lived as only they 

Who do my bidding may. 

Of what avail to sit 

In comfort, ease, and slow decay, 

Watching the grey ash, bit by bit, 

Crumble away? 

What care though I destroy, 

Who have rechristened Death and called him Joy? 
And have taught laughter 

To the grey, horny-fingered Fates— 

Oh! if I lead you dancing through Hell’s gates, 
What matter what comes after? 


Come—come to me! 

I am the moon—I am the sea; 

I am every ship which sails 

Trackless waters, knowing not 

Where she steers. . 

I am the light which never fails; 

I am a golden knot, 

Binding together the loose years! 

I sparkle and run 

Like glass in the moonlight, like frost in the sun, 
And when you have found me then life has begun. 
Therefore be bold— 

Of my hand take hold, 

And swing in the track of my garments’ fold! 
Cling to me, follow me, set your heart free ; 

I am all that can never be— 

A song—a spell, a key of gold, 

Which can unlock the earth and the sea. 
Come—come, oh! come with me! 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann.” Authorised 
edition. Volume I. (Secker. 5s. net.) 

“‘ Historical Miniatures.” By August Strindberg. (Allen. 5s. net.) 

“Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” Edited by 
Wilhelm Windelband and -Arnold Ruge.. Vol. I.—Logic. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“William of Germany.” By Dr, Stanley Shaw. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Passionate Friends.” By H. G. Wells. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

‘Thorley Weir.” By E. F. Benson. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

‘* Madeleine in her Mirror.’”” By Marcelle Tinayre. (Lane. 6s.) 

“Ellen Adair.” By Frederick Niven. (Nash. 6s.) 


* * * 


A voLtuME on “Jane Austen” is announced in the 
English Men of Letters series. Canon Beeching undertook 
a good many years ago to write the book on Miss Austen 
for the series, but Mr. F. Warre Cornish eventually took 
over the work. It is at least ten years, by the way, since 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s volume on “Charles Kingsley ”’ 
was promised. What has happened to it? Has Mr. 
Chesterton lost enthusiasm for the subject? One of the 
omissions which are still notable in this admirable library 
of literary biography is a volume on “ William Blake.’’ We 
strongly urge Messrs. Macmillan to get hold of Mr. 
Chesterton and persuade him to write this volume. It 
would, we fancy, deserve a place beside his “ Dickens ’’ and 
his “ Browning.” 

* - * 

THat Mr. Thomas Hardy is to give us a new volume 
of fiction is exciting news indeed. It is to be called “A 
Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and Other Tales, con- 
cluding with The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” 
and will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. Some time ago 
Mr. Hardy definitely forsook the immortal vein of prose 
writing. Now he has resumed it. 


* * * 


On the whole, it seems likely that the present season 
will have a considerable amount of interesting fiction to its 
credit. Mr. Wells’s “Passionate Friends” has appeared 
during the past week, and Mr. Conrad’s “Chance” 
(Methuen) is due next Thursday. Mr. Bennett’s “The 
Regent’ has already raised some discussion as to whether 
the author is not taking his gifts too lightly; but it has 
certainly not fallen flat. Among other forthcoming novels, 
we look forward with interest to Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
“Flying Inn” (Methuen), Mr. Frank Harris’s “ Great Days ”’ 
(Lane), Mr. Charles Marriott’s ‘‘ Subsoil ’’ (Hurst & Blackett), 
Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s “Gold Lace’? (Chapman & 
Hall), Mr. F. M. Hueffer’s “ Young Lovell’ (Chatto), Mr. 
Forrest Reid’s “The Gentle Lover” (Arnold), Mrs. Edith 
Wharton’s “The Custom of the Country” (Macmillan)—is 
there any other living woman who writes so well as Mrs. 
Wharton ?—and Mr. Galsworthy’s new work, which is on 
Mr. Heinemann’s list. Mr. Galsworthy’s four-act play, 
“The Fugitive,” is, we observe, announced for publication 
by Messrs. Duckworth. 

* * » 


Tue story has been going the rounds for some time that 
Mr. Arnold Bennett had “stuck” in his attempt to finish 
the third novel of the “ Clayhanger”’ series, and the situa- 
tion has struck many of those who are not novelists them- 
selves as highly comic. Mr. Bennett is naturally irritated 
by the rumor that he is unable to fulfil his heroic promise, 
and he has written a letter to the ‘“ Westminster Gazette ’”’ 
to remove this and other misapprehensions. “ The truth is,”’ 
he declares, “that the delay in the publication of the third 
‘Clayhanger’ novel (which cannot be called excessive, seeing 
that two years have not yet elapsed since ‘ Hilda Lessways’ 
appeared) has been caused solely by the state of my health.” 


* * * 


WE recently heard an editor complaining that nearly 
all the literary articles he received were on foreign authors. 
It is all the more remarkable that we have not yet had a 





good book in English on the Russian novel, which is un- 
questionably the most remarkable fiction that Europe has pro- 
duced within recent years—perhaps, indeed, in all history. A 
translation of the twelfth edition of the Viscount de Vogiié’s 
scholarly work, “The Russian Novel,’’ which Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall will publish this autumn, will be specially 
opportune, owing to the current enthusiasm for Dostoevsky. 
Dostoevsky’s “Letters from the Underworld and Other 
Tales” is, we observe, included in the new series of “ Every- 
man ”’ volumes, and Messrs. Dent also promise us a shilling 
edition of “ The Idiot’’ next January. “The Idiot,’’ it will 
be remembered, was recently translated by Mrs. Constance 
Garnett for Mr. Heinemann, who has in preparation other 
Dostoevsky translations (including “Crime and Punish- 
ment ’’) from the same pen. Mrs. Garnett’s translations 
of Russian literature are unquestionably much the best we 
have. 
* « + 

Amone the biographies which are announced for publica- 
tion during the next month or two, the most interesting 
will probably be Miss Stead’s life of her father, the life of 
Henry Labouchere, and the memoir of Ouida, in the last 
of which Mr. Henry James and Mr. Scawen Blunt are said 
to have given some assistance. “The Life of Edward 
Bulwer, First Lord Lytton,” however, which Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish, is likely to be a book that will 
revive a forgotten fascination—perhaps a forgotten scandal. 
Lytton’s son published the first two volumes of the “ Life ”’ 
in 1883, but these only brought thestory down to the year 1831. 
The present Lord Lytton has now made the work complete. 
In anticipation of the new “Life,” Mr. W. A. Frost 
recently published a short volume, “ Bulwer Lytton: An 
Exposure of the Errors of his Biographers ’’ (Lynwood), in 
which he was specially severe on Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott’s 
“Life of Lytton” for its blunders. Mr. Frost incidentally 
defended the memory of Lytton against some of the worst 
charges made against him by his unhappy wife. 


* + * 


THERE is not much new poetry spoken of yet, but Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s two volumes, “The Gardener” and 
“The Crescent Moon,’”’ which Messrs. Macmillan are bring- 
ing out, are likely to increase his already great reputation. 
We know nothing that Mr. Tagore has yet published to com- 
pare in beauty with some of the poems in the latter book, 
which is made up of exquisite lyrics of childhood. The 
revival of mysticism, of which the popularity of Mr. Tagore 
is but one symptom, makes opportune the appearance of the 
collected edition of the poems of that fine Irish mystic, 
“A. E.,’”’ which the same publishers have in preparation. 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Songs from Books ’’ (Macmillan), which con- 
tains the various poems scattered through his prose, except in 
the “Jungle Books,” will afford compensating excitements 
to those readers whom the wave of mysticism has not yet 
engulfed. 

» * “ 


Ir is almost time, we feel, for a new estimate of Tenny- 
son, and the critics no doubt will find something fresh 
to say about him when the promised complete single volume 
edition, edited, with a new memoir, by his son, appears from 
Messrs. Macmillan. This volume, it is worth remarking, 
will contain all the author’s notes which have previously 
appeared only in the Eversley Edition. Another collected 
edition of interest is Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Poems ’”’ in 
a single volume, which is promised by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. This will contain ‘“ Underwoods,’’ “ Ballads,” 
“Songs of Travel,” and “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Stevenson, like Tennyson, is suffering in reputation just 
now from excessive laudation during his life. 


* + * 


THERE appears to be a momentary slackening in the 
publication of books on the French Revolutionary period. 
The most interesting of those which are promised is 
M. Alphonse Dunoyer’s “The Public Prosecutor of the 
Terror” (Jenkins), which Mr. A. W. Evans has translated. 
A translation of M. Lenétre’s study of Fouquier Tin- 
ville was published by Mr. Heinemann some years agc. 
M. Dunoyer attempts to go deeper into the psychology of 
the Revolution than M. Lenétre, with his amiable passion 
for records and their romances, ever ventures. 
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Reviews. 
PRESIDENT POINCARE’S BOOK. 


“How France is Governed.” By RAYMOND PoINcaRE, of 
the French Academy and President of the Republic. Trans- 
lated by BERNARD MIALL. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


France, says the President of the French Republic, 
at the opening of his book, “is a great democracy, which 
tules and governs itself.”” A compressed précis of a vast 
theme, the short chapters in which he traces the progress of 
self-government from the village mairie, the primordial cell 
of the body politic, to the Elysée, its co-ordinating organ, 
are a model of logical sequence, lucidity, and severe 
brevity. There are no purple patches in them; no enthu- 
siasms, though you may guess their existence in the author’s 
mind: for the President is steeped to the core of his being 
in the ideas of the Revolution. He is discreet. ‘“ What do 
I know?” he would reply—in Montaigne’s formula—to a 
speculator on the future path of the Republic. “ Who can 
say,” he asks, “ whether the work of 1875 (the Republican 
Constitution) will be extant in twenty or thirty years’ time? ”’ 
He is more positive in this sentence—“ Before all else, the 
State is a soldier.’? Yet the democracy foresees a time when 
before all else the State will be a policeman. The President 
is as emphatic when, commenting on the mood of his 
countrymen in Eastern France, he writes :— 


“They have retained a lively memory of the cruel events 
of 1870. May we never know such a time. But if we have, 
one day, to fight for our country, let us show ourselves worthy 
of her, and ensure, by our patriotism and our courage, the 
victory of the right.” 

Here the reader may reflect on the President’s reconcilia- 
tion with his redoubtable foe—the militant Georges 
Clemenceau—who, in a recent speech, declared he would 
oppose the peace-makers so long as “a land of the French, 
beyond the Vosges, glittered with foreign bayonets.” 

M. Poincaré, however, may have had in his mind the 
actual stage only of things in France, and not the progres- 
sion that makes for the pacific policeman, the symbol of 
the victory, still far from complete, of reason over passion. 
And yet, from its first line to its last, his book is a 
sketch of political evolution. This it is which explains 
the present, and renders his comprehensive account 
of it so interesting. His book is an arresting record of 
twelve hundred years’ strife for a people’s freedom. Some- 
times, when defeat seems certain, victory is near. Our 
author cites the Tory-Whig Guizot’s prediction that there 
was “no future for universal suffrage,” that “the time 


would never come when it would be possible to call upon | 


all human creatures to exercise political rights.’’ A few 
months and Louis Philippe packed up his trunks, and the 
men of ’48 established the universal suffrage that, after a 
short reaction under Louis Napoleon, has become the basis 
of the Republic. There is a deep pathos in the fate of the 
first, far-away strivings of the people towards freedom, 
justice, and the humane life—as in the Assembly at Paris, 
in 1355-6, when the Commons, with the Paris tradesman, 
Marcel, at their head, timidly promulgated the doctrine 
that “all men, of whatever estate they be, men of the 
Church, or nobles, or others,” should bear their fair burden 
of taxation—a first faint flicker of light in the dark of the 
hundred years’ war; then swift extinction; and, again, 
after four centuries, its re-kindling, with a world-filling 
radiance, jn the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

In that long struggle, from the Frank invasion to the 
gathering at Versailles, the people is the victim. The 
cantonal liberties of the Gallo-Roman era vanished, only 
to be restored when the Constituent Assembly created forty 
thousand free communes. It is the truth that the condition 
of the Christian “ herd ” under Turkish rule has never been 
. much worse than that of the masses of the French people 
during the feudal epoch. “As a rule,” says M. Poincaré, 
“the serfs could move from place to place only by per- 
mission of the Seiqneur’’—which reminds us of the Turkish 
teskéré; “they had not the right to bear witness against a 
freeman,’’ any more than a Christian against a Mussul- 
man; “the Seiqneur, as master, could sell them and their 
children.” M. Poincaré quotes an act of partition between 
two feudal lords, characteristic of the age when the fanatical 











Hermit was leading his semi-barbarous myriads across 
Europe for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. Thus runs 
the document :— 

““ We have proceeded to the sharing of the children, male 
and female, belonging to several parents. We excepted one 
quite young girl-child, who is still in her cradle. If she lives, 
she will become common property until the conclusion of an 
agreement, which will attribute her to the one seigneury or the 
others.” 

Even towns were owned by the feudal lords; “the 
bourgeois were sold at times, or inherited along with houses 
and lands.’? Through the centuries to the dawn of the 
Revolution, the clergy and the nobles of M. Poincaré’s 
survey were (as they always have been) the enemies of the 
people’s emancipation, whether in the social and political 
sphere, or in education and religion. The kings, for selfish 
reasons, sometimes backed the people. They were the chief 
agents (Louis XI. more particularly) in welding into a 
single sovereignty the fifty-five independent, internecine 
feudalities into which France was split up, in which, to 
quote the President, “men lost sight of the idea of the 
State, and had no other horizon than that of the territorial 
domain on which vassals, colonists, and serfs were grouped 
about the Seigneur.” While the clergy and nobility escaped 
taxation, the masses of the peasantry were literally crushed 
by levies imposed at the caprice of the great landlords— 
they were taillables a merci, taillables haut en bas. The 
kings, become despots of a united realm, were no less exact- 
ing. Early in the eighteenth century, Vauban’s “ courageous 
book,” advocating equitable distribution of taxes between 
nobles, clergy, and people, was “ pilloried.’’ “Some weeks 
later Vauban died of grief.’”” What the nobles thought of 
their countrymen, “the common people,” will be realised 
from President Poincaré’s record of an incident at the meet- 
ing of the Three Estates in Paris, 1614, the last meeting for 
a hundred and sixty-five years—the nation in the interval 
being unrepresented, the State being the King: l’Etat c’est 
moi. At that last meeting the Commons had the audacity 
to describe themselves, the clergy, and the nobles as 
“brothers, children of a common mother, France.”” Where- 
upon My Lords retorted that they ‘“ would not have the 
children of cobblers and shoemakers call them brothers, and 
that there was as much difference between the two orders 
as between master and man.” And the King? “ We hold,”’ 
said he, eighteen years before the Revolution, “we hold 
our crown from God alone. The right to make laws, by 
which our subjects must be conducted and governed, belongs 
to us alone, independently and unshared.” What use did 
the King make of his powers? “ War and aggrandisement,”’ 
was Montesquieu’s answer. ‘The Monarchy,” writes M. 
Poincaré, 


“barely considered the question of developing men’s minds. 

It had, in its might, but little respect for the rights of 

individuals. If a subject defied the State, there was no need 

to try him in a court of justice. A royal order was sufficient, 
contained in a sealed letter, a lettre de cachet, and there is 
our gentleman in the Bastille.” 
Minister Saint Florentin, one of the worst rogues on record, 
must have made a fortune by his sale of “fifty thousand 
lettres de cachet.” 

In the President’s summary of the hundred and twenty- 
four years, from 1789 to his own election, the most attrac- 
tive passages are those on the National Education. We see 
how, during the Consulate, the First Empire, the Restora- 


_ tion, the July Monarchy, the Second Empire, and, in spite 


of the clergy and the privileged classes (with their despot, 
or divine-right King, or even “citizen King,’”’ at their 
head), the people advanced to freedom. Their frequent 
repulse was merely the transient recoil of the billows in 
full flow, until, from 1881 onwards, having got rid of her 
“MacMahonate” and other obstructions, the Republic 
finally established liberty of the press, of public meeting 
and expression, and of association for trade and other 
purposes, and released Church and State from the shackles 
that bound them both—in a word, “consecrated” the 
principle of the people’s sovereignty. But its educational 
system is the glory of the Third Republic. From Condorcet 
onwards, none are more deserving of admiration and grati- 
tude than the reformers who fought for universal education 
—and education of the very best—as an absolute essential 
of the democratic State. “You will prosecute me,” said 
Jean Macé, “if I do not light my carriage lamp, for I may 
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run over a child; well, light the lamp of knowledge in the 
children’s mind, lest they, too, may some day cause 
destruction.’’ In the tenth year of Louis Napoleon’s usurpa- 
tion, between sixty and seventy in the hundred of the 
French people were totally illiterate. In the same reign 
the Church defeated Victor Duruy’s attempt to provide 
higher education for girls. It was the Third Republic that 
swept away the odious distinction— maintained in many 
schools of the good old time—between the children of the 
poor and the children of the comfortable classes ; between 
those whose parents could pay fees and those who could not. 
In the severance of the school from clerical interference, 
in the State’s care for the education and training of highly 
qualified teachers and professors, France has far outstripped 
Great Britain. Our Government, doubtless, has a bold 
project in hand. But a national system never will be 
thoroughly efficient without the creation of a Ministry of 
Public Instruction, with powers and responsibilities and a 
foremost position in the administrative hierarchy equal to 
those of the great French Institution. 

And yet all is not well with the Republic. Her 
President frankly tells us how hard pressed she is for money. 
She sells tobacco and lucifer matches—and sorry stuff they 
are—and taxes windows, as in the old régime, and levies 
octroi duties, another barbarous relic. She is at her wits’ 
end where to grab another centime. We have listened to a 
French Finance Minister lamenting, with “ tears in his voice,” 
from his place on the Tribune, the “tragical” waste of 
milliards upon milliards—the people’s earnings— on arma- 
ments. There you have it. What, exclaimed the Minister, 
might we not have done with all these milliards, for educa- 
tion, for public works, for agriculture, for the relief of the 
overtaxed working classes! If, as President Poincaré says, 
the Republic is “before all else a soldier,” the Republic 
must pay the piper. But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. Democracy will make an end of the waste, the 
brutality, the stupidity of international slaughter. In 
France, Britain, Germany, the democratic tide is rising, to 
submerge what, in our day, is analogous to the old régime. 
You hear the lapping of its waves. 





THE RURAL PROBLEM. 


“The Land Hunger : Life under Monopoly.” (Unwin. 2s. net.) 

“Making the Most of the Land.” By James Lona. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

‘*Small Holdings.” By JAmMEs Lona. (Collins. 1s. net.) 

“ Rural Regeneration in England.” By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND. 
(Methuen. 2s.) 


Tue first of these books is a companion volume to the 
interesting collection of letters made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher Unwin some years ago, with the object of preserving 
the memories of life under the Corn Laws, and published 
under the title of ‘‘ The Hungry Forties.’””’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher Unwin have adopted the same method in the present 
case. They invited communications from all parts of the 
country on the subject of the abuses that are connected with 
our land system; from the communications received they 
have made a selection for publication, and they have added 
an introduction by Mrs. Fisher Unwin and an essay by Mr. 
Brougham Villiers. The essay is an interesting discussion 
of the difficulties caused by the divergence of opinion among 
reformers, and the introduction is taken up with a series of 
very apt quotations from the speeches of Cobden. But of 
course the chief feature of the book is the correspondence, 
and this, though interesting enough, is a little disappointing. 
The letters published here represent a number of different 
grievances, and not only grievances in the country. The 
most effective document, we think, is a sketch of Highland 
history—perhaps the most brutal of all the spectacles of 
exploiting the weak, with which agrarian history abounds. 
The letters touch on most of the wrongs and evils of our 
rural life, and they are instructive and impressive; but it 
is doubtful whether justice can be done to the subject in a 
series of letters contained in so small a compass. A -very 
large volume of long letters, or a small volume of brief and 
terse letters, would answer the purpose ; but a small volume 
with long letters seems rather slight and unsubstantial. The 
sort of document that gives a really telling picture of village 
life is the agreement, published some time ago in the 
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“Daily Citizen,’? under which agricultural laborers hold 
their cottages in certain parts of the country. By that 
agreement a laborer is bound to turn his daughter out 
of the house if she has an illegitimate child, or his son if he 
takes to poaching. It has always seemed to us very 
surprising that a House of Commons which thought it had 
done a very virtuous thing in legislating for the flogging of 
procurers and others connected with that repulsive trade 
has never shown the slightest interest in an exercise of 
tyranny which can only have the effect of turning village 
girls into prostitutes. We wish that Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
Unwin’s volume threw a little more light on this subject. 
A landowner in the North of England informed the present 
writer that eviction under such circumstances was the rule 
on many of the estates in his neighborhood. In some ways 
the most dramatic story told in Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
Unwin’s pages is the story of a thatched cottage, contributed 
by Mrs. Marian Verran. This lady knew two men who lived 
with their sister in a small thatched cottage that had been in 
their family for a century and a half. Unfortunately for 
them the landlord, ‘‘a noble earl of long pedigree,’’ 
decided to build himself a huge castle, and when this 
elaborate building had reached its second storey it was dis- 
covered that the little thatched roof was visible from the 
windows. The cottage was consequently regarded as an eye- 
sore, and the inhabitants turned out. They were put into a 
new house, not yet dry: the woman developed rheumatic 
fever and died, and the men were ruined. 

‘‘The Land Hunger ”’ gives us a picture of the social 
wrongs that call out for a remedy. Professor Long’s two 
books make out a very strong case for reform on the ground 
of national economy and the needs and circumstances cf 
agriculture. Professor Long contends that our national 
reputation for farming depends on the superiority of our 
stock, and that we have supplied the world with horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, the very best of their several kinds, 
but that there our superiority ends. Some will retort that 
our average yield of wheat is superior to that grown in 
other countries, but Professor Long replies that this is only 
true if we compare our produce with that of countries that 
have much greater areas under cultivation. Our wheat area 
is just under two million acres. The corresponding figures 
for France are sixteen millions, Italy eleven, Spain nine, 
Austria-Hungary twelve, and Germany four and two-thirds. 
Germany is not far behind us with average yield, her average 
being 293 bushels to the acre against our average of 313 
bushels. The smaller countries, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland, beat us. In barley and oats we are beaten 
not only by the smaller countries, but by Germany. Pro- 
fessor Long takes six of the leading crops—wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes, clover hay and meadow hay—and shows that 
though the area covered by these crops is four times as great 
in Germany as in England, Germany does better to the 
acre in all, except wheat and potatoes. This is the result of 
the trouble Germany has taken with her scientific education. 

Professor Long takes other figures from the Agricultural 
Returns and draws the inference that England is not 
making anything like the full use of her resources. He shows 
that we are much poorer in cows and pigs than other countries, 
and points out what Adam Smith saw at the time that 
small farming was beginning to disappear, that the small 
farmer is a larger producer of milk and butter, and that he 
keeps a larger head of cows, pigs, horses, and poultry per 
acre. The kind of food that the small cultivator produces 
is the kind of food that we are importing in huge and 
growing quantities from Denmark. The distribution of our 
farms explains this, for we are the nation with very few 
small holders; whereas in Denmark, out of some 250,000 
holdings, 180,000 are holdings between one acre and thirty-six 
acres. After showing, therefore, that England is suffer- 
ing from deficient cultivation, Professor Long proceeds to 
argue that the right policy is to develop the kind of cultiva- 
tion that produces the food we are buying from Denmark. 
His argument on this point is confirmed by Dr. Levy, who 
showed in his book on ‘‘ Large and Small Holdings ” that 
economic conditions are favorable to small culture in 
England to-day. Professor Long’s readers will see that 
he is quite alive to the necessity of a very thorough and 
careful organisation in developing a system of Small 
Holdings. He shows, for example, the great importance of 
transport, giving as an illustration the fact that the price 
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of straw was at the same time 46s. 6d. in Carlisle, and 80s. in 
Darlington. ‘‘ The traders of our large cities cover an area of 
fifty to sixty miles’ radius with their motor vans, delivering 
goods at the doors of their customers within a few hours of 
the receipt of their orders. Agriculturists, however, have 
not even conceived the idea of combining for this or a similar 
purpose.’’ lt is no use to dibble small holders about the 
country, and leave them to get along as well as they can. 
The countries where small holdings do best have developed 
co-operation in all its forms, and education. They have 
realised that the business of trading in the farmers’ 
products should be done by someone who is interested in 
disposing of those products to the best advantage of the 
farmer, and that the buying and selling and carrying to 
market are as essential elements in the business of agri- 
culture as the actual production of food. All this is not easy 
to acclimatise in a country which has lost the old instincts 
of the co-operative community, but it has to be done. With 
an active Development Commission, an active Board of 
Agriculture, and a serious prosecution and encouragement 
of co-operative enterprises—so far, for example, next to 
nothing has been done for co-operative credit—we ought to 
be able to make the organisation of small culture as success- 
ful as it has been made, not only on the Continent, but just 
across the Irish Sea. 

Mr. Sutherland’s book is another useful and timely con- 
tribution. The writer starts from the same point as 
Professor Long, the importance of raising the average of 
English production, and he discusses the probable future of 
agricultural prices. He argues that agricultural regenera- 
tion is impossible with underpaid laborers, and he analyses 
the causes of low wages, and the arguments for and against 
a minimum wage. He thinks that if agriculture is to 
improve, the cost of agricultural labor will increase, and 
that from this point of view, also, the expansion of England’s 
resources is essential. This brings him to a discussion of the 
necessary means to this end; co-operative education, the 
application of more capital to the industry, and the various 
ways in which this may be done. He also examines the argu- 
ments for and against ownership and tenancy and rent courts. 
This book contains a great deal of valuable information : it 
is careful, dispassionate, and all students of the subject will 
do well to consult it. Mr. Sutherland makes an interesting 
point about the success of the Irish peasant agitators in 
destroying the “social values’’ of landowning in Ireland, 
and he also gives some useful particulars of the Scottish 
legislation. 





THE SOUL OF THE JEWS. 


“Psychologie des Jiidischen Geistes.” Von S. M. MELAMED 
(Schwetscke und Sohn, Berlin. M. 3.50.) 


Jews just now cannot complain that they lack advice. Mr. 
Montefiore tells them that the way of salvation is to become 
Christian Unitarians ; Mr. Reinach to eat pork; Mr. Belloc 
to be immured in a Roman ghetto. But perhaps the most 
curious, and certainly the most interesting, prescription is 
that which Dr. Melamed offers in this brilliantly erratic 
book. Briefly, it is that Jews should, at least for a time, 
throw off their Jewish souls and take to themselves the souls 
of Prussians. Now, that counsel is doubly strange. Not 
merely is it novel, but Dr. Melamed, unlike those other 
physicians to the Jews, is both a sound Jewish scholar, who 
knows his Talmud and Bible as well as his Kaul, and a 
sincere and energetic Jewish Nationalist. Indeed, one fancies 
that he would like to be recognised as the philosophic 
exponent of that form of Judaism of which the late Dr. 
Herzl was the exponent in action. 

How comes it about that a Jewish scholar and a Jewish 
Nationalist should want his people to discard their own 
character for that of another people—to replace Moses with 
Bismarck? The answer is that Dr. Melamed has convinced 
himself that the Jews cannot come together and recover 
their place in the family of nations unless they acquire the 
discipline, the social and political solidarity, the practical 
sense, the hard realism, and the tyrannical will-power which 
most of us are accustomed to call “ Prussian.” Dr. Melamed, 
as he himself confesses, is a man of books, and like that 
considerable number of scholars whose races are run and 
whose battles are fought in the study, he believes that the 





race is always to the swift and the battle to the strong, and 
the loyalty of God to the big battalions unvarying. This 
particular psychological inclination is familiar enough in 
Britain, where we have read our Carlyle, Henley, and Kip- 
ling, and heard of Nietzsche; and familiar enough—and, be 
it confessed, not too convincing—is the retort of those who do 
not share it, that the religion of action and force should be 
preached by deeds, not words. Perhaps the average Gentile 
reader of Dr. Melamed’s book will ask, What is there strange 
in Dr. Melamed’s talking like Lord Milner or Mr. Roose- 
velt? Is it not a common thing for Jews to take color from 
their surroundings, and in Imperialism and Jingoism out- 
shout the most brazen-throated of Aryan “ patriots”? The 
strange thing is that, unlike these, Dr. Melamed is no 
“Englishman (or Christian) of the Jewish persuasion,” but a 
Jewish Nationalist. He does not want to assimilate himself 
individually and become absorbed indistinguishably (except 
on Sabbaths and festivals) in the Gentile mass around him ; 
nor does he want the Jewish people to become absorbed and 
swallowed up. He wants the Jewish people to be assimilated 
in soul and spirit—at least for a time, as he says, quaintly— 
but to remain ethnically and nationally distinct. Indeed, 
this borrowing of the Prussian’s soul and spirit is the cne 
way of securing such survival. That, expressed lucidly, 
eloquently, subtly, as a profession of faith, is something new, 
even in the vast turmoil of modern Jewry which pullulates 
with intellectual experiments. 

Naturally, the greater part of Dr. Melamed’s book is 
given up to analysis of the qualities and the causes which 
have made the Jewish spirit so unfitted for the task of 
the hour. In the working out of this analysis, Dr. Melamed 
falls into numerous and not inconsiderable inconsistencies, 
and is frequently tempted to force a point where the facts 
are too stubborn to admit it. He will, in one chapter, make 
the Greeks represent social solidarity, and in another 
individuality. He will, to lend support to a most dubious 
economic “law,’’ confound the prohibition against holding 
Jews as slaves with a prohibition against slavery at all. 
He will, again, in his controversial necessity accept and 
build heavily upon the naivest orthodox theory of revelation. 
Deeper and more serious than these errors, he loses sight 
of the historical movement, and no reader can be certain 
at which point in time Dr. Melamed believes the Jew to 
have undergone his psychological revolution. One is rather 
afraid that his indifference to chronology is not less than 
that which he most justly charges against Houston, 
Chamberlain, and Sombart. Doubtless these defects are 
in part due to the prolonged gestation of the book; they are 
due still more to the writer’s passion for paradox, and his 
taste in extremes. But when all deductions are made, even 
those who regret his central thesis, and who are irritated 
by many of his opinions, will find in the book an abundance 
to stimulate and suggest. 

The central thesis is that the Jewish people, who 
emerged from Egypt a horde of stubborn anarchic indi- 
vidualists, had the misfortune to come at once under the 
empire of a masterful personality and a law. The law 
came from without; it did not grow out of the necessities 
of the life of the people. It was an abstraction, the com- 
mand of God, imposed by authority. Thus, from the 
beginning of the history of the Jewish people, there was a 
divorce between law and life, and obedience to the one was 
estrangement from the other. Thus, in religion, the Jew 
was directed to logic, intellectual activity, knowledge; in 
politics to the “unreality’’ of giving equal rights to thie 
alien, and refraining from conquest; in art to sterility. He 
became a philosopher in a life which demands men of will 
and men of action; his State a realised Utopia in a world 
of Bismarckian Empires. Whatever one may think of the 
soundness or unsoundness of Dr. Melamed’s description of 
the Jewish mind, his explanation of the origin of it clearly 
turns upon our accepting the naive theory that *the Jewish 
law came to and was accepted by the Jewish people as a 
sudden revelation from Sinai. If, instead, one holds that 
it grew steadily with the Jewish people, it follows that the 
Jewish law is not an abstraction imposed from without, but 
a natural growth, arising out of the actual life of the 
Jewish people. With that Dr. Melamed’s whole ingenious 
theory of origins drops to the ground. The truth is that he 
is at his best the further he is away from his theory. The 
fifth chapter of the book is one of the most penetrating, 
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original, and revealing comparisons of Judaism and 
Christianity which has been written for many a long day. 
Dr. Melamed forgets that he has undertaken a Kampf 
gegen das Judentum. The Jew sweeps away the theorist, 
and the philosopher is not forgotten; and the result is 
a notable piece of Jewish apologetics. In the closing words 
of the book, when Dr. Melamed foresees a Jewish people 
restored to its ancient home, founding and shaping a Jewish 
life amid a Hebrew milieu, the fiery intense Jewish soul, 
which underlies the spinner of theories, returns once again 
to its own. There is no need, then, to ask how the Jewish 
people, or any people, could accomplish this double miracle 
—cast away its soul for another, and at its pleasure recover 
it. 





THE THEOLOGY OF DANTE. 
“Dante and Aquinas.” By Pxitie H. WickstTEreEp. (Dent. 6s.) 


In Mr. G. G. Coulton’s too little known historical romance, 
“Friar’s Lantern,’’ the author pictures a ritualistic clergy- 
man and a modern Roman Catholic priest transported back 
into the thirteenth century, and their extreme discomfiture 
at what they see, hear, and suffer in that Age of Faith. So, 
mutatis mutandis, in “The Wrong Paradise,” Mr. Andrew 
Lang describes a weedy wsthete, who speaks of Baudelaire 
in hushed tones as “The Master,” as carried back to the 
Athens of Pericles, and enduring many things at the hands 
of the muscular and unsympathetic Greeks of the time. 

The admirers of Dante might find themselves in similar 
difficulties were they set down in the Italy of the poet; for, 
indeed, its thoughts, its life, its background were other than 
ours. The average reader of the “Divina Commedia” realises 
this imperfectly. That great poem is a European classic. 
It is also a literary fashion among persons who profess 
culture ; a fashion, if it be not too bold to say it, the sincerity 
of which is open to doubt. For no poem is so full of 
allusions, or so unintelligible if those allusions are missed. 
It is a mine of medieval Italian history, and of the philo- 
sophy and theology of the medieval Church. These subjects 
are abstruse; and the literature bearing upon them is as 
crabbed as it is voluminous. Yet without a not inconsider- 
able acquaintance with them, the “Commedia,” with the 
exception of a few lines here and there, which for their sheer 
musical beauty have passed into proverbs, is meaningless. 
The treasure house is vast and its contents are priceless ; but 
—we have not the key. Mr. Wicksteed’s book aims at giving 
the student a connected idea of the general theological and 
philosophical atmosphere of the “Commedia”; the writer 
possesses a keen appreciation of those distinctive features in 
which the personality of the poet is revealed. His further 
design is to serve as a short and popular but systematic 
account of the origin and significance of the main terms and 
conceptions of the scholastic philosophy, and as an outline 
of the teaching of Aquinas. This could scarcely have been 
better done in the compass; we know of no text-book of the 
subject in which its outlines are more firmly or more clearly 
drawn. 

The Aristotelian philosophy, which is the foundation 
and substance of scholasticism, more particularly in its 
Thomist form, has this great advantage over other systems 
that it is embedded in the thought and speech of the average 
man. And not of the average man only. We may be 
disciples of Spinoza, or Kant, or Hegel; but we have to 
think ourselves by a sort of tour de force into their positions. 
Noctu tamen et soli dubitant: we relapse when we are off 
guard into the categories and modes of our fellows; we are 
Aristotelian by nature if we are Kantists, or any other ists, 
by grace. The conception of the flux of science comes by 
reflection. We convince ourselves that it is the only possible 
way of regarding the universe ; but we are relapsed heretics ; 
instinctively, the flow turns to an aggregate of fixed 
quantities ; everything is set over against everything else, 
and the self faces a separate world. Some such thought as 
this was in Hume’s mind when he said that in his study he 
was a philosopher; but outside it much as other men. 
Hence the power which medieval conceptions of religion, of 
society, of politics, and, in general, of science, exercise even 
over modern men. Medievalism is our stuff; modernity our 
veneer. 





Dante, while essentially a medieval man, was too great 
a poet to be merely the creature of his age. He dealt with 
it sovereignly. The “Commedia,” Mr. Wicksteed tells us, 
is essentially a practical treatise, and speculative only inci- 
dentally : 


“ And, as we penetrate further and further into its spirit, 
we realise more and more that the real preoccupation of the 
writer’s mind was neither scientific nor philosophical, but at 
once artistic and (in the fullest sense) prophetic. The 
beginner is often puzzled by the display of learning 
he finds in Dante, and the demands made upon his own 
(probably non-existent) erudition; and the impression ie often 
retained by more advanced students that Dante carries science 
and philosophy to the furthest limits that had been reached in 
his age. It is only after detailed study that we learn to appre- 
ciate the artistic tact and self-restraint with which he refrains 
from pushing his science, philosophy, or even theology, a step 
beyond the boundaries within which they can support his 
ethical, religious, and poetical purposes; and at the same time 
his boldness and independence in handling them, and the 
moulding ascendancy of his own mind.” 
The same may be said of Browning. But in neither case 
does it make the poet’s work light reading or easy of under- 
standing. Of the multitude it is, and will remain, true that 
“it is foolishness to him, and he cannot understand.” 

A slight acquaintance with medieval theology is enough 
to show that the most repulsive features of the Reformation 
teaching—the servum arbitrium of Luther, the Calvinist 
reprobation, the lurid picture of hell—were simply taken 
over from the older Church. The Thomist deity is the 
pattern egotist. “ Nullwm bonum Deus magis vult quam suam 
bonitatem”’ ; and the pains of hell are involved in this willing 
his own goodness—“ nec esset locus justitie vindicative si 
delicta non essent.’’ There were theologians who went so far 
as to argue that the glory of God was more promoted by the 
sufferings of the lost than by the bliss of the saved; the 
miracle of the Divine compassion was that any were delivered 
from the common curse. Such were, however, the rare 
exception ; the reprobate were many, the redeemed relatively 
few. The teaching of St. Thomas is that 

“God alone can directly act upon the will, and either by 
prompting or refraining can determine the choice that it will 
make. But, since God does prompt or refrain in every case, 
the will actually makes its choice in obedience to the divine 
will. e freedom of man resolves itself, then, into 
the existence of open possibilities within the range of his natural 
powers, and the determination of his course by his own prefer- 
ences. But his preferences themselves are ultimately determined 
by God. 

“This doctrine relentlessly pushed home reveals its 
appalling significance in relation to the Aquinian doctrine of 
hell. God must reveal his supreme excellence both in the form 
under which we conceive it as mercy, and the form under which 
we conceive it as justice. Justice must manifest itself by the 
infliction of penalties. If the revelation of the divine goodness, 
then, is to be complete in its diversity, there must be material 
on which to demonstrate the divine justice. There must, there- 
fore, be sin and hell. Thus hell is good, not in itself, but as an 
essential part of a good greater than its evil, the manifestation, 
namely, of God’s goodness. What we call evil, therefore, is 
itself, from the higher point of view and in ite connection and 
setting, good. The pains of hell are good: but, with appalling 
candor, Aquinas adds that they are not good for those who 
euffer them.” 

It was a theocentric age. Its temper suggests an intel- 
ligent child, with no intention of cruelty, impaling cock- 
chafers. It did not occur to it to take into account the cock- 
chafer’s point of view. 





A SATIRE ON THE THEATRE. 

“The Regent.” By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Methuen. 6s.) 

In “The Regent’’ Mr. Arnold Bennett has scored again. 
His knowing provincial, Mr. Edward Henry Machin, 
the “Card” of the Five Towns, who, from a hungry 
errand boy, rose to be a leading citizen of Bursley, and 
“founder, chairman, and proprietor of the Universal Thrift 
Club,”’ reappears here as Alderman Machin, a little dulled 
by his forty-three years, his luxurious house at Bleakridge, 
his domestic felicity, and his income of six thousand a year. 
Not even the glory of possessing a new motor-car, the “ finest 
bathroom in the Five Towns,’’ an “‘ electric chandelier which 
would have been adequate for a lighthouse,” a gilded 
radiator, and a Pianisto mechanical player, which plays 
everything from “ Palestrina” to “The Merry Widow,” can 
disguise from the “Card” that he is becoming torpid, that 
his wife is too placid, that making money does not bring 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Egyptian Art. 


Studies by Sir GASTON MASPERO, 
Member of the Institute of France, Pro- 
fessor at the College de France, Director- 
General of the Service des Antiquites, 
Cairo. Translated by ELIZABETH 
LEE. With many Illustrations. Super 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 21/- net. (Sept. 15th. 

Sir Gaston Maspero’s new book forms a veritable 
guide to Egyptian art in all its varieties, and opens 
up its beauties to the uninitiated. It is of particular 
importance tothe student, as demonstrating the 
realistic character of Egyptian art, springing largely 
from its purpose to secure human existence beyond 
the grave. The author describes the statues of 
Pharaohs, their wives. their scribes, their dwarfs, 
and other personages about the court, The force 
and interest of the sculptured animals which played 
so large a part in Egyptian life and religion, are 
pointed out, while delightful chapters deal with 
Egyptian jewellery, of which the Louvre has so 
fine a collection. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 








Modern Russia. 


By G. ALEXINSKY. Translated by 
BERNARD MIALL. 15/- net. 
[ Sept. 15th. 
This volume is almost a little encyclopedia of 
Russian life as seen from both the spiritual and 
material points of view. A volume full of facts, 
not drily presented, but set before the reader in 
such a way as to give a good idea of present-day 
Russia and its economic, political, religious, moral, 
intellectual, and artistic tendencies. An interesting 
introductory section deals with the geographical con- 
ditions, with the races which have gone to make up 
the Russian peop'e, with the evolution of the State, 
and with the formation of the national character. 


FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Men and Rails. 


By ROWLAND KENNEY. Cloth, 
6/- net. [ Sept. 15th. 


In his various capacities as a railway worker, 
from stable boy to shunter, the author of this work 
has had an excellent opportunity of considering 
railway questions at first hand. This book deals 
specially with the railway problem in relation to 
the workers. Their conditions of labour, hours, 
wages, and peculiar risks and grievances are set 
forth, and a comprehensive survey of their struggles 
for better conditions is given. The important point 
is emphasised that railway nationalisation, although 
an urgently needed reform, does not necessarily 
mean that the workers will be any better off unless 
their needs are publicly recognised and understood. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 

















The Nelson Announcements. 


Ready Sept. 15th. 


The Marquis 


of Montrose. 
JOHN BUCHAN. 


Beautifully illustrated, with 16 full-page illustrations in Photo- 
gravure, and with 11 Maps and Plans of Battles. 


Cloth, gilt top. 7s, 6d, net. 


Mr. Buchan has produced a careful study of 
the career of one who was probably the 
greatest Scottish man of action, and certainly 
the greatest Scottish soldier. He has told the 
story of Montrose as it should be told—as a 
straightforward narrative, which exceeds in 
interest the most fantastic romance. The 
campaigns are followed in detail, and an attempt 
is made to estimate Montrose’s work, both 
as a statesman and as a soldier. 
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RICHARD HALE. 


Beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated, 
with really illuminative pictures. 


Cloth, gilt top. 5s, net. 


In this new volume the author makes a careful 
historical study of the origin, progress, and 
defeat of the famous expedition which Philip 
of Spain launched against England in the 
“spacious times of Great Elizabeth.” He 
deals with a subject of which patriotic English- 
men never weary, but he does so in a novel 
and attractive manner, taking advantage of the 
recent discoveries connected with the fate of 
the foundered ships of the Spanish fleet. 
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happiness, and that he needs a radical change to renovate 
him. The scene in which the over-prospercus Alderman 
defies his female rulers by the manipulation of Chopin’s 
“Funeral March,” instead of hastening upstairs to see his 
infant son, who has been bitten by Carlo, is delightfully 
masculine, and, indeed, none can draw better than Mr. 
Bennett the contours of the spiritual battlefield between an 
uneasy husband and the “supermen”’ of his household. The 
Alderman is worsted, and takes refuge in the Empire Music 
Hall, Hanbridge, where he is introduced to Mr. Bryany, 
the brassy manager of the famous American actor-author, 
Mr. Seven Sachs. Mr. Bryany’s attitude to the Five Towns 
and its inhabitants is patronising, not to say insulting, and 
when he announces that he wishes to sell half an option that 
he has secured on the lease of a Piccadilly site for a proposed 
new theatre, Alderman Machin’s adventurous soul takes fire, 
and, with magnificent bravado, he snuffs out Mr. Bryany 
by exchanging a hundred-pound note for the exciting docu- 
ment. 

The vulgarity of Alderman Machin’s ‘cute provincial 
soul, though deliciously rendered, is threatening to become 
a trifle boisterous in its shrewd native air, and it is with 
gratitude that we hail Mr. Bennett’s clever idea of trans- 
porting him and matching him against the dazzling, showy, 
and meretricious lights of metropolitan success. It is an old 
tale—the provincial’s conquest of the town, and Balzac’s 
and Daudet’s treatment of the theme probably stirred our 
author’s emulation long before he elaborated the type of the 
unquenchable Mr. Machin. But what is pleasing in Mr. 
Bennett’s satire is that it unfolds how the provincial has 
little to learn from London in the way of bluff and pre- 
tentious vulgarity, but much in the way of calculating 
egoism. In the science of appearances and the chatter of the 
elect, Alderman Machin is a green hand, but his money, his 
mediocrity, his flamboyant materialism are a force that 
London bows down before when he has attained the correct 
coating of worldly polish. And Edward Henry is not long 
in purchasing the varnish There is burlesque, of course, in 
the scenes in the monarchical splendors of Wilkins’s Hotel, 
where the Alderman, “in less than a quarter of an hour, 
appreciated, with painful clearness, that his entire conception 
of existence had been wrong, and that he must begin again 
at the beginning.” His luggage, his cuffs, his shoes, his 
ties are all impossible in the light of Wilkins’s splendors. 
So Edward Henry takes to himself a valet, and interviews 
Messrs. Quayther & Cuthering, of Vigo Street, and hires an 
electric brougham for a week ; and, fortified by the impres- 
sive fast that he is living at the rate of fifteen pounds a 
day, enters on his campaign of conquering the theatrical 


world of London. It is all very deft and funny—this analysis | 


of provincial alarm and slimness in the glare and glitter of 
metropolitan vulgarity, and the point of Mr. Bennett’s 
satire is that his hero’s solid Philistinism in tastes and ideas 
is far more real than are the meretricious pretences of the 
theatrical world of London. A happy example of Mr. 
Bennett’s double-edged satire is his description of Edward 
Henry’s disillusionment when he entertains the famous 
actress, Rose Euclid, and other celebrities to supper :— 


**Oblivious of the pain in his neck, and of the choking 
foul atmosphere of the enclosure, accurately described as the 
Pit, he had gone forth into the street with a subconscious 
notion in his head that the special doll was more than human, 
was half divine. And he had said afterwards, with immense 
satisfaction, at Bursley: ‘ Yes, I saw Rose Euclid in ‘“ Flower 
of the Heart.” ’ 

“He had never set eyes on her since. 

“And now on this day at Wilkins’s he had seen in the 
restaurant, and he saw again before him in his private parlor, 
a faded and stoutish woman, negligently, if expensively, dressed, 
with a fatigued, nervous, watery glance, an unnatural pale- 
violet complexion, a wrinkled skin, and dyed hair; a woman 
of whom it might be said that she had escaped grandmother- 
hood, if indeed she had escaped it, by mere luck—and he 
was point-blank commanded to believe that she and Rose 
Euclid were the same person. 

“Tt was one of the most shattering shocks of all his 
career, which, nevertheless, had not been untumultuous. And 
within his dressing-gown—which nobody remarked upon—he 
was busy picking up and piecing together, as quickly as he 
could, the shivered fragments of his ideas oy Pe 

““At worst, she ought to have looked famous. And, 
because her name and fame and photographs as an emotional 
actress had been continually in the newspapers, therefore she 
ought to have been refined, delicate, distinguished, and full 
of witty and gracious small-talk. That she had played the 
heroine of ‘ Flower of the Heart’ four hundred times, and the 





heroine of ‘The Grenadier’ four hundred and fifty times, and 
the heroine of ‘The Wife’s Ordeal’ nearly five hundred times, 
made it incumbent upon her, in Edward Henry’s subconscious 
opinion, to possess all the talents of a woman of the world 
and all the virgin freshness of a girl. Which shows how cruelly 
stupid Edward Henry was, in comparison with the enlightened 
rest of us. ‘ 


“** Why (he protested secretly), she was even tongue-tied !’ 
“** Glad to meet you, Mr. Machin,’ she said, awkwardly, 
in a weak voice, with a peculiar gesture, as she shook hands. 
Then a mechanical, nervous giggle; and then silence! ” 
Money, as the Alderman reflects, is a marvellous thing, 
¥° the two young gentlemen in Rose Euclid’s train, Mr. 
Marrier, the very talented young manager, and Carlo Trent, 
“the world’s greatest dramatic poet,” are clever enough to 
attach themselves, like barnacles, to the ambitious Alder- 
man. True, the latter outwits them at first by a clever trick, 
and secures Rose Euclid’s half-option for himself; but he 
is forced later on by the uncanny pressure of Elsie April’s 
magnificent and subtle seductions to open his new theatre, 
the Regent, with Carlo Trent’s poetic drama, “The 
Orient Pearl,’’ and engage Mr. Marrier as his acting- 
manager and technical adviser. Doubtless, in some London 
circles, Mr. Bennett’s satirical searchlight, when playing on 
the figures of these immaculate humbugs and on the dramatic 
soirée of the Azure Society, where “The Orient Pear)” is 
first produced, in all its post-impressionistic and “ anti-repre- 
sentational” glamor, will appear cruel. And the scene of 
the Alderman’s bearding of “ the tremendous celebrity,’’ Sir 
John Pilgrim, whose personality is positively intimidating 
“by its hardness, its harshness, its terrific egoism, its 
utterly brazen quality,’ may be voted a trifle relentless by 
the heads of the dramatic profession. But it is all extremely 
funny and, withal, excellent satire. Sir John Pilgrim 
characteristically explains to the astounded Alderman that 
he has not noticed that the new Regent Theatre is in course 
of construction in Piccadilly Circus. ‘“‘ You see, my theatre 
is in Lower Regent Street, and I never go to Piccadilly 
Circus. I make a point of not going to Piccadilly Circus. 
Miss Taft, how long is it since I went to Piccadilly Circus? 
Forgive me, young woman, I was forgetting—you aren’t old 
enough to remember.” But Sir John consents to lay the 
corner-stone of the Regent Theatre when Edward Henry 
informs him that he has heard, in a roundabout way, that 
his eminent rival, Sir Gerald Pompey “would not be un- 
willing to officiate, and whoever officiates, I shall, of course, 
have to have him labelled, in my own interests, as the head 
of the theatrical profession.”” And by such manceuvres, more 
metropolitan indeed than provincial, does Edward Henry 
bend everybody of social consequence to his will, and in due 
time the Regent Theatre opens with “The Orient Pearl.” 
The reasons of Mr. Bennett’s success will be quite clear 
to the reader when he reaches Chapter IX., “The First 
Night.” If he has mixed his cake with the yeast of burlesque, 
the ingredients are genuine, and each slice is rich in plums. 
The description of the hero’s chaotic emotions at the dress 
rehearsal is as perfectly true to life as is that of his terror 
when he had realised weeks before “that he had become 
involved in a vast piece of machinery, and that 
nothing short of blowing up the theatre with dyna- 
mite would bring the cranks and pistons to a stop.” 
Everything then seemed utterly unreal, “the contracts, the 
posters, the advertisements; only the cheques he drew had 
the air of being real”! And in the night of Edward 
Henry’s triumph, when, having slipped out of the theatre 
in his agitation, to feast his provincial soul on The Regent’s 
blazing fagade and on the glorious legends “Stalls Full,” 
“ Private Boxes Full,”’ “ Dress Circle Full,” “ Upper Circle 
Full,” “ Pit Full,” “Gallery Full,” his dominant emotion 
is—‘ There goes pretty nigh forty thousand pounds of my 
money.’’ The whole meaning and motive of the Alderman’s 
activities is there, and the singificance of his conquest of 
theatrical London! Not that, indeed, Carlo Trent’s poetic 
drama “The Orient Pearl” conquers anybody but the 
devotees of the Azure Society. Mr. Bennett knows all the 
dark secrets of “ intellectual drama,”’ of whatever grade of 
intellect, and one of his cleverest strokes is the hurried 
departure of the new theatre-proprietor to the States, when, 
on the third night, the box-office receipts came down to 
twenty-seven pounds and sixpence! The “Card’s”’ last 


and greatest stroke is to capture for his theatre Isabel Joy, 
the emissary of the Militant Suffragettes, who has betted 
that she will encircle the world in a hundred days, and be 
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arrested so many times! Mr. Bennett’s irony is audacious. 
His provincial hero returns with the Suffragette heroine on 
board the “ Lithuania.’’ The London press announce “ Isabel 
Joy to appear at the Regent tonight’’; the house is 
crammed with a delirious audience; the box-office receipts 
go up to two hundred and sixty pounds, and “ The Orient 
Pearl’’ runs triumphantly for a hundred and one nights. 
But the Alderman has had enough of the London theatrical 
world, and soon he leases the Regent for five years at seven 
thousand five hundred pounds’ rental to a musical comedy 
syndicate! Decidedly, Mr. Bennett’s satire, though good- 
humored enough, has bite in it—and for that reason the 
good Londoner, while pretending to like it, will laugh on 
the wrong side of his mouth. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Lawrence.” By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. (Methuen. 21s. net.) 


Sir Watrer Armstrong frankly confesses that he has 
no new facts concerning Lawrence’s life to present to the 
reader. The catalogue of paintings, moreover, which makes 
the volume of particular value to students, “is, in the main, 
the work of Mr. Edward Dillon.’’ These two reservations 
would seem to leave but little credit to Sir Walter Armstrong 
himself, for the literature of Lawrence was abundant before 
this book saw the light; but, in point of fact, he is responsible 
for a volume that is in every way worthy of the thorough 
and excellent series in which it appears. Certainly we have 
never read a more readable account of the painter’s meteoric, 
and in some ways tragical, career, nor does the well-balanced 
estimate of his place in art leave anything to be desired. As 
an artist, Lawrence is undoubtedly the shallowest of the 
brilliant group of portraitists immediately preceding him; 
shallower even than his most formidable living rival, Opie. 
His canvases, with all their brilliance, suffer from a 
“temperamental coldness’’; he lacked also the higher 
imagination of the great artist. When he essayed the 
sublimities of subject painting, he came perilously near being 
ridiculous. One remembers Fuseli’s caustic comment on his 
“Satan calling the Legions’’: “ Certainly a d——d thing— 
but not the Devil.” Sir Walter Armstrong suggests that had 
Lawrence left himself more time for a diligent study of the 
great masters, he might have improved his own art, and in 
support of this there is the fact that he was quite capable of 
appreciating the finest art when he saw it. He was one of 
the few really strenuous advocates for the acquisition of the 
Elgin Marbles. He made a magnificent collection of drawings 
by old masters, which this country missed the chance of 
purchasing. His critical judgment was essentially keen and 
sane. This quality does not necessarily make a great 
painter; but if Lawrence had developed it to a larger extent, 
a cubit or two might have been added to his own artistic 
stature. 

* * * 
‘A History of Montenegro.” By F.S8. STEVENSON. (Jarrold, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Stevenson has realised his endeavor to paint the 
annals of Montenegro in general historical perspective. He 
is not content with a transplanted version of the David and 
Goliath epic, tempting to the historian of the South 
Slavonic states, but attempts to correlate the course of 
historical development in Montenegro with that of the 
European States brought into relation with the people of 
the Black Mountain. He has been greatly aided in his 
achievement by two significant factors, viz., the Princi- 
pality’s continuity of independence, and the tenacity of its 
early traditions, institutions, and aspirations. Long before 
the catastrophe of Kossovo (1389), the national consciousness 
was an established fact, and even during the Bulgarian 

supremacy in the ninth century, the Duklja was semi-inde- 
pendent. So that the Montenegrin nationality, in contra- 
distinction to those of Servia and Bulgaria, has never been 
submerged by Venetian intrigue, Albanian restlessness, 
Austrian aggrandisement, Russian diplomacy, or Ottoman 
conquest. Nor has its patriarchal system of government 


undergone other than ad hoc modification. The institution 
of the House Community exists up to the present day, the 
only surviving example of the Indo-European group. The 
functions of King Nicholas remain substantially those of 
the Vladilnos (Prince-Bishops) and of the still earlier 





dynasties of Conojevic and Balsa, though the office has, in 
course of time, become secular and hereditary. Moreover, 
the national characteristics, simplified by geographical 
position and hardened by constant warfare with the Osmanli 
and by intestinal feud, have contributed to this lack of 
variation. It will be interesting to observe, as Mr. Stevenson 
points out, what réle the mountaineers will play in the 
possible event of a Balkan Confederacy. The author has 
condensed his spirited history into a little over 200 pages, 
and his power of collating and digesting facts, and of pre- 
senting his background and of sifting the intricacies of the 
Near Eastern question, is masterful. He is a writer of parts 
and endowed with a fine historical imagination. 
> * + 


“Outlines of Prayer Book History.” By W. Prescotr 
Upton. (Thynne. 2s, net.) 


In spite of its highly controversial tone, Mr. Upton’s 
history of the Prayer Book deserves attention. Following a 
couple of general chapters on liturgical worship and the 
medieval service-books, it traces the gradual process by 
which the Anglican liturgy reached its present shape, pay- 
ing particular attention to its doctrinal teaching, and show- 
ing that in some cases phrases introduced into the 
formularies of 1549 were intended to contradict the previous 
decrees of the Council of Trent. To most people, many of 
the points raised are merely of antiquarian interest, and 
it must be confessed that it is difficult to understand the 
frame of mind which attaches excessive importance to the 
precise meaning of such a phrase as “be in use,” or bases 
its theory of the Church of England on a disputed inter- 
pretation of the Ornaments Rubric. But, as Mr. Upton’s 
book shows, these controversies are not yet dead, and the 
volume is a far abler and more scholarly contribution to 
the debate than we usually receive from those of its author's 
way of thinking. 

+ * * 


The Monthly Reviews. 


Tue chief articles on home politics in the monthly 
reviews are spirited defences of ‘‘ The New Insurance Act ”’ 
by the Rt. Hon. T. J. Macnamara, M.P., and of the 
Mental Deficiency Act, by Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., 
in the “ Contemporary Review”; and “A Liberal Plea for 
Dissolution,” by ‘ Mancunian,” in the “Fortnightly 
Review.’’ In regard to foreign politics, Balkan affairs, 
naturally, occupy the most space. Mr. Harold Steinhart 
writes upon ‘‘ The Balkan Question after the Storm ”’ in the 
‘* Fortnightly ’’; while ‘‘ New Phases of the Balkan 
Question ’’ are treated by Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson in the 
‘*Contemporary,’”’ where Dr. E. J. Dillon deals with the 
same subject under ‘“‘ Foreign Affairs,’ and Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson contributes an interesting study of Albania and 
its people under the title of ‘‘The Land of the Eagle.” 
Other foreign articles are those on “Some Problems of 
American Foreign Policy’’ by Mr. Sydney Brooks, 
and ‘‘ The Balance of Power in Europe: Germany’s Decline,”’ 
by “Excubitor,” both in the “ Fortnightly ” ; and “American 
Affairs’’ by Mr. A. Maurice Low, in ‘‘ The National 
Review.’’ The literary articles include ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
Public Affairs,’ by Sir Sidney Lee, in the ‘ Con- 
temporary ’’; ‘‘ The Plays of Granville Barker’’ by Mr. 
P. P. Howe, and ‘“ Charlotte Bronté’’ by Mr. Augustus 
Ralli, in the ‘ Fortnightly’’; and ‘‘ Recent German 
Fiction’’ by Mdme. Longard de Longgarde (Dorothea 
Gerard) in the “ Nineteenth Century.’’ Further articles of 
general interest are those on ‘‘ Life After Death ’’ by M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, “The Welding of the Empire” by 
Sir Gilbert Parker, ‘‘ Isaac Butt, the Father of Home 
Rule’ by Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill, M.P., ‘‘ Drama for 
the Common Man” by Mr. W. L. George, and ‘ The 
Evolution of the English Land System ’”’ by Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott, in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’; ‘‘ The New Dearness ”’ 
by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., ‘‘ The Unreality of 
Much Current Religious Teaching’ by Professor J. A. 
Lindsay, and ‘‘ The House and the Art of Living in it”’ 
by Mrs. F. S. Carey, in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’; and ‘‘ The 
Main Currents of Contemporary Medical Thought’’ by 
Professor Lindsay, ‘‘ Memory and Imagination’’ by Mr. 
“Yoshio Markino, and “The Circulating Libraries: Their 
Complaint and its Cure”? by Mr, P. P. Howe, in the 
** Nineteenth Century.”’ 
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THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 


is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted, 


are purchased, and 


The Officers of the Bank ave bound to secrecy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 
Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

Invested Funds - ° ° . £85,000,000 

Claims Paid - : - - - £100,000,000 


FAZENDA 1 


Per ib. 
Makes 2 FPure Bewerage. 
INVIGORATING. SUSTAINING. 
Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins. 














AMALFI TOUR (FIRST-CLASS HOTELS ONLY), with 

SORRENTO, CAPRI, and PAESTUM, 
accompanied by Mr. EDWARD LUNN, F.R.G.8., including Genoa, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, Milan, Italian Lakes, 
Lucerne, and Paris. 21 Days, 19 Guineas. 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Lrp., 23, Old Jewry, E.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition 6d. 

per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite, 2s. 6d. on silver, 

5s. on gold, 10s. upwards on platinum. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. 8. 
131), 69a, Market Street, Manchester. 


Cash or offer by return. 
CANN & CO. (Dept. 





Pe Lady (Officier d’Académie) receives a few 
boarders. Centra! situation near Sorbonne and Louvre. Only French 


spoken. MADAME POUPARDIN, 26, Rue Jacot. 





J. POOLE & CO.,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


‘ NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 
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The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning. 
September 5. September 12. 
Consols aes Ae one ane oan 734 ote 734 
Midland Deferred nn — tie 73 ove 72% 
Mexican Railway Ordinary... see 50% oes 524 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 We nen ais 1014 - = =1014 
Union Pacific “és <a «. «= M54 eo «158 


Japanese 4} p.c. (let ser.) 


924 jan 92 
Turkish Unified ... ‘ 


87 coe 88 


Tue end of the holiday period is now supposed to be 
approaching, when Stock Exchange members expect a revival 
of business—which does not always appear. There is talk of 
more new issues in the gilt-edged section. A Victorian loan 
of £2,000,000 4 per cent. inscribed stock at 98 per cent. has 
already come out. Its main purpose is to meet the 
maturing 1883 loan, and holders of that stock have the option 
of converting or receiving the discount in cash. The British 
Government’s credit is also to be tested by the Soudan 
Cotton Loan of £3,000,000, which will bear 34 per cent. 
interest. It will probably be a terminable security. These 
will no doubt be followed by a resumption of capital issues 
of all sorts. Encouragement will be given by the ease of the 
Money Market at the present time, though this ease is more 
or less fictitious, and likely to prove of quite a temporary 
nature. The Bank Reserve, of course, has been built up 
to a satisfactory figure to meet normal autumn demands, and 
these have already begun with the Egyptian requirements. 
Money at the present moment is easier than in Continental 
centres, and the exchanges have been moving against us 
during the last few weeks. The Discount Market has 
endeavored to keep rates up as far as possible, but the short 
loan market is very easy. This period of ease has been 
caused by the seasonal slackening-off of industry and specu- 
lation, and a comparatively small increase in the demand 
would soon remove the markets’ surplus cash. The Stock 
Exchange has shown a few signs of revival, in the hope no 
doubt that public interest may be given a “lead.’”’ Home 
Rails made a bid for favor on Wednesday, and Americans 
were good in spite of the poor Government crop return. 
After the quiet spell, it is possible that a certain amount of 
money is available for investment or speculation; but in 
view of the enormous capital applications of the last five 
years, and of the sums which will be required to repair the 
destruction in the Balkans, higher price levels in the Stock 
Markets are not likely to be more than temporary. 


Price CHANGES ON THE ACCOUNT. 


As regards speculation, the past account has been 
peculiarly barren, even more so than is usual in August, 
which is so often idle in this respect. But taking it all 
round, the list of making-up prices at the close of the 
account on Tuesday makes a fairly good showing, with one 
or two notable exceptions. The Money Market has, 
temporarily, been much easier, and confidence in the 
stability of the new peace in the Far East has grown steadily 
at home and on the Continent ; but one of the most important 
factors has been the absolute lack of new capital issues of 
any bulk or importance, which has caused the investor to 
turn his eyes again to existing stocks. The greater 
confidence has been reflected most noticeably in the Foreign 
Bond Market, where advances on the account are well- 
nigh universal. The Foreign and Colonial Railway Market 
has done fairly well, Canadian Pacifics having made a net 
improvement of about 4 points, if allowance be made for 
the newly-declared dividend. The Home Railway Market 
has been a poor feature, declines showing themselves all 
through the list. Fears as to the labor atmosphere, coupled 
with the deplorable accident on the Midland, threw a wet 
blanket over the market, which had no strength to resist 
these depressing influences. Americans were irregular and 
unsatisfactory. Copper shares, which are discussed below, 
have been active, in response to the strong market for the 
metal; but the industrial section of the Stock Exchange, 
apart from a little interest in oils, was quite lifeless. The 
volume of transactions altogether has been very thin. 





DISCRIMINATION IN THE ConsoL MaRkET. 


The Consol Market has been remarkable for the firm- 
ness it has displayed while the prices of most stocks, either 
of the investment or speculative variety, have been falling 
away. There is no doubt that much of this firmness is due 
to the appearance of a new demand—namely, that caused by 
the necessity of finding investments for the funds now being 
built up under the provisions of the National Insurance Act. 
As in the ordinary course these funds will continue to 
increase for the next twenty years, there is little need to 
consider the question of stability of capital value; all that 
is required is a steady income. Unless, therefore, they feel 
convinced that Consols will depreciate still more, those who 
control the investment of the funds should have no nervous- 
ness about buying Consols at the present time. There is no 
doubt, however, that faith in Consols has been shaken by 
their own past record, and that the demand of the day is 
for a stock not entirely dependent upon the price of money, 
and to fulfil this requirement there must be a definite under- 
taking that it will be repaid on a certain date. Almost. the 
only stocks having the security of the British Government 
behind them and fulfilling this condition are the two Transvaal 
3 per cent. loans of which the first commands a fairly free 
market, there being £35,000,000 outstanding. This stock, 
therefore, has been a favorite purchase lately, the more so 
because the yield was higher than that on Consols, without 
any allowance for capital appreciation. The stock is redeem- 
able by 1953. Quite a shortage of the stock has been brought 
about, and the price has risen from 87 to 91 in the last fort- 
night. The yield is now the same as that on Consols, taking 
into account the interest alone; but redemption privilege 
is worth nearly a 4 per cent. per annum more, so that the 
stock is still cheap by comparison with Consols, though not 
with the figure at which it stood a month or two back, 
when its attractions were pointed out in this column. 


Corpprk AND Copper, SHARES. 


Two or three years ago it was commonly thought that 
copper production was rapidly going ahead of consumption, 
and the price of standard copper fell to the neighborhood 
of £50 per ton. The average quotations for 1910 and 1911 
were a little over £57 and £56 respectively, but in 1912 the 
average rose to £73.. On Friday last the price was quoted 
between £73 and £74. The market has been particularly 
active in recent weeks. The reason for the rise is that 
while consumption has been, and is, very brisk, production 
is not growing proportionately. The latest statistics of 
American copper production show a decline of 2,876 tons for 
August. There has been continual trouble with labor in 
the American producing area, and the same is, to a lesser 
extent, true of Australia, while the Mexican production has 
been affected by the turbulent political conditions of the 
country. Thus the visible supplies are rapidly and sharply 
declining, and the statistical position of the industry 
suggests that the price of the metal will have to go further 
still. The effect of these events in the Copper Share Market 
may be seen below :— 


Highest & Lowest Price Price Present 


Description. of 1913. Aug. 1. Aug. 30. Price. 
Amalgamated Copper ... 81} 64} 723 773 794 
Anaconda (B shares) ... 89-16 67-16 765-16 711-16 7} 
Great Cobar ee > 19-16 27-16 23-16 265-32 
Hampden Cloncurry .. 211-16 115-16 23-32 2 25 
Kyshtim oe we .. 87-16 213-32 215-16 33-16 35-16 
Mount Elliott on . 83-16 4 51-16 57 5s 
Mount Lyell ja . 16-16 1g 13-16 19-32 165-16 
Mount Morgan _... .- 8916 31-16 39-16 39-16 39-16 
Rio Tinto ... fs ... 81} 69} 75 78§ 794 
Spassky sive = - 46-16 3 33 34 3% 


Prices have in most cases advanced nearly to the highest 
of the year. The position of the industry suggests a still 
further rise; but, of course, the investor takes the greatest 
risk in buying at such high levels. The share quotations 
depend to a very great extent on the market for the metal, 
and as at present speculators are beginning to take a large 
hand in the Metal Market operations, the price may be 
forced up to an artificial level—a movement likely to lead 
to a sudden reaction, which might well involve the unwary 
shareholder in serious losses. 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE’S TREATMENT. 











WE feel that the public at large do not fully realise the 
importance of the fact that the problem of the curability 
of consumption has been solved. In the past it was 
everywhere accepted as a truth that tuberculosis was a 
disease which resisted all medical efforts. Numerous 
attempts were made from time to time to gain a mastery 
over this terrible malady, but they proved failures. All 
is changed since then, and a successful treatment for 
consumption now exists; the honor of the discovery 
belongs, as leading authorities gladly admit, to Dr. 
Edwin W. Alabone, of Lynton House, Highbury 
Quadrant, London, N. 

His system of inhalation has proved to be of priceless 
worth, and, because of its especially meritorious nature, 
it has compelled an amount of attention from those of 
the medical profession who have put it to the test, and 
they are unanimous in acknowledging it to be the only 
method of permanent cure for phthisis. 

In marked contrast to the success achieved by Dr. 
Alabone’s method, there stands the established fact that 


‘ , 


the so-called ‘‘ open-air cure’’ for consumption as 
carried on in our sanatoria, has ignominiously failed to 
accomplish the wonderful results that were first claimed 
for it. Notwithstanding what may be said to the con- 
trary, patients from these institutions who are sent out 
as cured invariably relapse into their former condition ; 
the strongest evidence in support of this assertion is to 
be found in the statements made by those who have 
sought in vain for a restoration to health by entering a 
sanatorium. It must be admitted by anyone that such 
persons are able to form definite and unbiassed judg- 
ments in regard to the measures adopted there, seeing 
that they have had first-hand experience of what life 
inside a sanatorium really means to consumptives. 

Below is an extract from a letter—picked out at 
random from the very great number which have been 
received on this subject. 

The most noticeable point, however, in regard to all 
the letters to hand, including those from physicians and 
nurses, is the reference to the specific inhalation treat- 
ment (the only one which actually attacks the seat of 
the disease) promulgated by Dr. Edwin W. Alabone, 
who has for many years indefatigably followed up the 
extraordinary success which has accrued from its 
adoption. After all, there is no real reason for surprise 
that the outstanding feature of the letters should be the 
reference in them to his treatment, seeing that by its 
employment in their own cases they were completely 
cured after they had undergone the sanatoria treatment 
with no permanent good result, for in the majority of 
cases the patients were in a far. more advanced stage of 
the disease than when they first entered a sanatorium. 

H. S——, of Great Grimsby, who was, as numbers 
of others have been, completely cured of consumption 
by Dr. Alabone’s treatment, says, in writing of his 
experience of open-air measures for dealing with con- 
sumptive patients: “ For a time I seemed to benefit by 
the fresh-air treatment, but my trouble returned, and 
both my lungs were so seriously involved that the 








doctor said they were too bad for the open-air treatment 
to do me any good.’” H. S-—’s lungs were not so bad 
that the treatment under consideration could not effect a 
cure. What they could not do for this patient at the 


sanatorium was done thoroughly by Dr. Alabone’s 
treatment. 


As before pointed out, the chief desideratum in a 
sanatorium would seem to be that patients should gain 
in weight. As must be obvious, much more than mere 
gain in weight should be borne in mind when dealing 


with cases of consumption. The supreme aim of the 


persons in charge at our sanatoria should be to try by 
all possible means to cure their patients, and if one kind 
of treatment was not suitable to any particular case, 
then they should resort to all other known treatments, 
rather than allow the patient to die. It is, therefore, 
to be regretted that Dr. Alabone’s treatment is not 
adopted in all sanatoria and hospitals, and so enable the 
sufferers to receive the benefit of his discovery. 

The extract quoted above, which is identical with 
statements that could be given from the letters which 
have been received from many other persons if space 
permitted, constitutes conclusive evidence in proof of 
the fact that the open-air cure treatment alone is not a 
remedy for consumption. 

It is pleasing to note that Dr. Alabone’s system of 
inhalation is now being used in all parts of the world, 
and is practised with the best results by a very great 
number of medical men; a long article, showing how 
successful this treatment is was recently published in 
The Parsi, the leading Indian paper, written by an 
Indian physician who came to England to qualify, but 
who was attacked with phthisis, and, in spite of sanatoria 
and other treatments, he got worse, till his life was 
despaired of. In this condition he placed himself under 
Dr. Alabone’s immediate care, with the result that in a 
few months a vast improvement was manifest, which 
continued till he was perfectly cured. He finished his 
medical studies here, and is now in perfect health, 
practising in India. The article referred to should be 
read by any who might be sceptical as to the results of 
the treatment he underwent at Dr. Alabone’s hands. 

. Any of our readers desiring further information 
regarding this specific treatment of phthisis and other 
diseases of the chest should obtain copies of the books 
mentioned below. 

“The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Other Diseases of the Chest” can be obtained, post 
free, for 2s. 6d., from the author, Edwin W. Alabone, 
M.D.Phil., D.Sc., ex-M.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lynton House, 
Highbury Quadrant, London, N. It is illustrated by 
numerous cases pronounced INCURABLE by the most 
eminent physicians, and in its 47th edition, 171st 
thousand. Other works by the same author: “ Testi- 
monies of Patients, with Comments on the Open-air 
Treatment,’’ price ls. ; “ Infamous Conduct,” price 6d. ; 
“ How the Cure of Consumption is Suppressed,’’ price 
ls.; “Facts Regarding the Open-air Treatment,” 
price Is. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Santtation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, a ag 
Kingsley Hotel—'‘ Bookcraft, London 











Telegraphic Addresses { 
















LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. WILD, C.C., Maa. 
Direo., 30-40, Ludgate Hii, ‘E.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgEaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Reeidence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 

















EDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 
LLANELLY,. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Linke (18 holes). 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 























SMEDLEY’S HYDRO KEatablishment. Estab. 1853. iL Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. _Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. _ First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 





SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Af’noon T Teas. Tel 647. 


SS S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
20 bedrooms ; , Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 














i Kenwerthy’s.”” Prospectus, Manageress. tins 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and ic lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, > & >. _govntanhing Golf Linke. 

Mra. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. ____ Mra. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER, 


Tel. 212. 


HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., ist-Class Temp. 








NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; 1st Claas; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdne. From 30/- week. 


CRAG HALL. “Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lenege, billiards. 
Every comfort. 


From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. ~ Every ( Comfort. 1 10, _Weat St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





H. J. Preston. 


E. Richard, Manager. 














BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. _ 8. R. Jefferson. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Socotland’s leading Hotel. 











NOW READY, The SEPT. No. of 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


CHIEF CONTENTS INCLUDE— 

KIPLING’S VERSE. By W. Arthur Young. 
BOOM !!! By C. E. Lawrence. 
A LONDON LETTER. By James Milne. 


CHARACTER IN FICTION. 
By Henry W. Clark. 
THE AUSTRALIAN READER. 
By Katharine S. Prichard. 


Of all Booksellers, or Specimen copy post free, 6d. 
Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 

















EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglookhart 
Estate. 200 Visitore. Trams to City 2d. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 2 Langehorne Gardens. ~ ee and Residence. 
Miss » Brett and Mise _Mise Randal 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 








BAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412, P. Rogers. 








GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WiiiTE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 





ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea 


| 








NOTICE. 
THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 


Home, 26s. perm ANNUM. ForeIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PuBLIsHING Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 40365. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when 
the College will occupy the new buildings in Regent’s Park. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of 
the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in Arts, Science, and Preliminar 
Medicine; for the Teachers’ Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate, Cambridge; and for the Cambridge Higher local Examination. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the 
study of the following Sciences: Bacteriology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Zoology. 

There is a special coyrse of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN 
HYGIENE, designed to furnish training for Women Factory and 
Sanitary Inspectors, and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not 
taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular — Instruction is given free of cost to Students 
who desire it, by a fully qualified woman teacher. 

The College grounds, with tennis courts, &c., are available for 
the use of students. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for 

competition in June next. 





RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. A few 
residence bursaries are awarded under special conditions. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full eae for the Examination for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. Students are admitted to the Training Course in October 
and January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£20, and a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the course 
beginning in January, 1914. They will be awarded to the best candi- 
dates holding a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. Applica- 
tions should be made to the Head of the Department. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the subjects of the First Examination for Medical degrees of the 


University of London will commence on October Ist, 1913, and continue 
till July, 1914. 


— on this class counts as part of the five years’ curri- 
cu 


um, 
Fee for the whole course, £21; or single subjects may be taken. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Entrance Scholarships in Science, of the value of £150, £75, 
£75, respectively; an Entrance Scholarship in Arts of the value of 
£100; and the Jeaffreson Exhibition in Arts of the value of £50, will 
be offered for competition on September 22nd, 1913. 


For further particulars apply to the Dean of the Medical School, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
A handbook will be forwarded on application. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 

Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 

of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pureuite and 

individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic couree for senior pupils and external studenta 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, Has_emenrg, R.S.O. 











THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 

Special care given to individual development, 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive September 17th, others 18th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 
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CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 


School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 
New Term, Thursday, September 18th, 1913. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Head master or to the Secretary. 

















ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special Subject 
for 1013-14, “Studies in Old Miniatures and Costumes”’), Essay Class 
subject for 1913-14, “‘A Practical Course on Psychology ’’), History, 

aphy, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

e Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examination. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 








Edinburgh School of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy. 


TRAINING IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL WORK. 

Course of Instruction in Civic and Social Work as a 
Training for Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, 
Members of Care Committees, and of Charity Organisation 
Societies. 

Next Session commences October 8th. 

Boarding Houses for Students. 

For full particulars apply to Principal, 5, Atholl Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 





Salaries up to £130. 
For Particulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “ The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W. 


Dispensins 


The Best Profession for Women. 

Salaries up to £130. Training short. 
For Particulars— 

THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 

Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, $.W. 


Training short. Cost moderate. 





Cost moderate. 


Dispensing 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, $.W. 


THE INDEX TO r? 
VOLUME XII. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 


Cost moderate. 
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@ The House of Cassell 


Announcements 


What of From Naval 
the Navy? Cadet to Admiral 





By ALAN BURGOYNE, M.P. With 8 pages of Illus- a ADMIRAL SIR R. H. HARRIS, K.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
trations, Large Crown 8vo. ith 12 pages of Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
A plain statement of the Naval position of to-day, by Admiral Harris has much of interest to tell us. His 
which the contributors to the £50,000,00e voted for the Naval career extends over half a century. His book teems 
Navy may clearly see how the money is spent,and why with personal touches. There are also illuminating and 
it is necessary. 5s. net interesting chapters cn great events in History, such as 
the Cretan troubles of 1897 and the last Boer War. 12s. net 
W Marri 
oman, Marriage, Common 
. 
and Motherhood Diseases 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. With an By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. Extra Crown 
Introduction by LADY BETTY BALFOUR. Large 8vo. 
Crown 8vo. **A book containing more sound common sense than we 
A great work on a vital subject by a Pioneer of the have ever come across in a volume of similar scope and 
Motherhood Movement, size... , Not only will it repay constant :nd careful 
‘*A remarkable book, which should be read by everyone reading a thousand times, but the pages themselves are 
interested in the great question of the future of humanity.” 6s, net written in the most entertaining and racy style. 6s. net 


— Daily News & Leader —The G obe. 


Ready September 25. 


DR. RUSSEL WALLACE’s New Volume 


The Revolt of Democracy 


With a short life of the author, giving par- 
ticulars which have never before been made 
public, also some hitherto unpublished letters. 


136 pages, with Two Plates. Large Crown 8vo, 2/6 net 


Warwick The 
Deeping’s W hite 
Latest Ga te 


A strong, straight, clean-souled love story. 


@ All the Deeping romances and works are now published by The House of Cassell. 

These are, in addition te his latest work, ‘‘The House of Spies,” ‘‘Sincerity,” “Fox 

Farm,” ‘‘Joan of the Tower,” ‘‘The Rust of Rome,” ‘‘A Woman’s War,” ‘* Mad 

Barbara,” ‘‘ The Red Saint,” ‘‘ Uther and Igraine,” ‘‘ The Slanderers,” ‘* Love Among 

the Ruins,” ‘‘ Bertrand of Brittany,” “Bess of the Woods,” ‘‘The Seven Streams,” 
‘*The Return of the Petticoat.” 


























Fuller particulars are contained in a Deeping Pros- 
pectus, a copy of which will be sent on receipt of post card. 


New Autumn Fiction 


MAGPIE HOUSE - - - - ~ . - - Andrew Soutar 6s 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST - - - - Joseph Hocking 3/6 
PETER PIPER .- . - . . - - . - Doris Egerton Jones 6s 





























THE GREY COUNTESS =- - - - . ° Theo Douglas _6s 
Sept. 18 PRAIRIE FIRES - - - - - - ° ° Annie S. Swan 6s 
. 2% A MASTER OF LIFE - - - . . - . Philip Gibbs 6s 





Ready Sept. 25. 
A Colour Editionof STEVENSON’S “ KIDNAPPED.’’ 
Illustrated by W. R. S. Stott. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


New Stevenson Prospectus is in preparation, and a copy will be reserved on 
receipt of post card addressed Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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